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Our education is never finished. Schools and colleges only start us 
a little way on the endless journey which each must travel for himself; 
only give us a dim outline which after life must fill in and complete. 
These early educational appliances are the workmen who shape the 
rough block of marble; the finishing touches which give the statue its 
artistic character and perfectness, dre reserved to the hand of the master. 
It is the polish which a man gives himself after his elementary educa- 
tional course is finished that determines his real culture and fixes his 
intellectual character. It is not what the school does for us that makes 
us men; it is what we do with what the school has given. For want 
of this personal determination of character, many a one who was ac- 
counted at school a brilliant scholar, fails when tried by the test of real 
life. The aim of all right teaching is to fit the pupil for this inde- 
pendent action. An education which begets a habit of intellectual 
submission, is not only defective but dangerous. 

As we assume the charge of our own culture, books take the place 
of teachers. The force of a personal presence is no longer necessary to 
hold us to a diligent use of our time. Each man becomes a law unto 
himself, and enforces the decisions of his own judgment. The path is 
no longer cleared before us; whatever progress we make will be due 
to our own exertions; and yet these exertions are guided by the ex- 
perience of others. The experience of one becomes the common prop- 
erty of all, and each individual born heir to the wisdom of the nine- 
teenth century, has an inheritance greater than the laboriously accumu- 
lated intellectual fortune of the wealthiest souls that lived im the in- 
fancy of the race. This intellectual bequest is guarded by tke litera- 
ture of the world. Human life is too short for any man to begin at 
the beginning for himself, even if he should desire to assume so useless 
atask. We must take what others have given us as our intellectual 
capital, or we cannot do a successful business in competition with 
others who start with this advantage. This intellectual bequest comes 
into our possession by reading. We no longer painfully and inaccu- 
rately work out the old problems over which humanity has toiled for 
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centuries, but grasp at once the conclusion, determined by a few well 
settled principles. It is the work of 2 few moments to run over the 
train of reasoning; but to pioneer that thought through the trackless 
wilderness of original discovery would have been a task too herculean 
for our strength. 

The immediate objects of reading are two: information and recrea- 
tion; that is to place one in sympathy with the thought and fecling of 
the world. Thought and feeling form a unit-—the one representing the 
result reached by labor, and the other the pleasure experienced in rest 
when we contemplate our achievements. ‘The general course of one’s 
reading will be determined by the end he has in view. The labor of 
one is physical, and his recreation is physical rest. In his 
leisure moments he reads for information, relieving the 
toils of the body by an exercise of his unwearied mind, 
The labor of another is intellectual, and such a course of reading will 
only add to his weariness. He turns from the severe exercise of intel- 
lect in tracing out thought to the lighter play of fancy and feeling. 
He reads for recreation. Unless these different ends to be reached be 
held clearly before the mind, no one can select his course intelligently 
or follow it profitably. One man to whom mental weariness is an utter 
incomprehensibility, passes a sweeping condemnation upon all light 
reading—because he does not admit recreation to be a legitimate end 
of reading. Young people are apt to find solid reading distasteful, be- 
cause they do not feel the importance of making information a leading 
end in the selection of a course of reading. 

That course of reading will be best. for any man which best fits him 
for the active duties of life, whether that fitness be secured through la- 
bor or through rest. If his usual avocation lays its demands upon the 
body, and he needs information rather than relaxation from labor, let 
him read solid, instructive reading. If jaded and worn by steady ap- 
plication to business so that he needs mental relaxation, a course of 
solid reading only adds to his weariness; he needs the novel, the poem, 
the play, to turn the mind away from the consideration of facts, giving 
the Jaborious intellect time to rest, while Fancy and Imagination hang 
the chambers of the soul with their magnificent garniture. Intellec- 
tual weariness is something incomprehensible to a man whose only ex- 
ertion is muscular, and who is a total stranger to that exhaustion which 
follows severe mental effort. It is in vain to talk to him of the need of 
intellectual recreation. To him the only work is that which is summed 
up in the tangible and visible results of the expenditure of so much 
muscular force. Such a man is incapable of judging correctly in any 
other case than his own; nor can a correct judgment be formed except 
both information and recreation be recognized as equally legitimate. 

Our object, then, branches at the very outset, and must be subdi- 
vided in accordance with the end to be reached, whether information 
or recreation be most needed to prepare us for increased activity. 

There is always a class of people to whom more intellectual than 
material wealth has been given, and who are painfully conscious of 
their lack of culture. Ambition—and a noble ambition it. is—leads 
them on to gain heights far above them, and seen only in vision when 
a prophetic rapture falls upon their caged souls. Necessity holds them 
down, binding them in fetters woven of every-day wants and needs, 
which the impatient soul forever struggles against, and seeks to break. 
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But the hands must labor that the mouth may be filled. The intel- 
lectual enginery with all its marvelous powers, and play of delicate and 
wonderful machinery, is dead and motionless until the bodily wants 
have been supplied, and the mind can only snateh now and then mo- 
ments of time from the resting body. This is a typical life-struggle— 
a strugele between the intellectual and the physical for mastery. It is 
the battle between Capital and Labor fought out on the narrow battle- 
field of one soul. Books are the weapons with which these ardent, am- 
bitious souls fight their tyrant Ignorance. Reading is their “ school 
of the soldier,” where they learn the manual of arms in preparation 
tor the conflict. To such an one, and to sucha life, recreation is al- 
most treason—betraying the kingly soul to the slavish body. There is 
no time for rest while the battle is raging; every particle of force 
must be gathered up and put forth in the fierce struggle. The time 
for rest is after the victory, when our bruised arms may be hung up as 
monuments. ‘To such earnest souls streggling after higher life, books 
are a necessity. They strengthen the soul as food nourishes the body. 
Their printed pages open vistas down which the eye views the wisdom 
of the past, leading to the richer acquisitions of the present. They are 
the tree of knowledge guarded by no awful threat, but filled with rust- 
ling leaves whose inarticulate voices invite us into this ever widening 
Paradise. 

Such men, read for information. Their great lack is knowledge, and 
books are their only teacher. Their intellectual life has not yet reached 
2 compactness and maturity capable of suclY sustained and continuous 
effort as to render mental recreation desirable or necessary, Lest has 
no significance except to him who has known the aching muscles and 
tired limbs of labor. Physical recreation comes with zest to him alone 
whose hands have been hardened and whose muscles have been ripened 
by continuous exertion. Canaan seems like an earthly Paradise only 
alter forty years marching through the wilderness. 

Ignorance is no longer a misfortune; it has become a crime, or at 
least a disgrace. Muscle has lost the throne of control, and the guid- 
ing intellects which governs those lower forces is recognized as supreme 
in the worlds dynamics. Man to play his part, must now depend upon 
his knowledge as he once depended upon his force, and this fact makes 
anew demand with every new discovery. In this day of rapid discov- 
ery every man must be ignorant upon some subject. The boundaries 
of the domain of knowledge are not stationary. They extend so rap- 
idly that we cannot keep pace with their movements, and in so 
many directions that no finite mind can explore the whole of our newly 
acquired territory. And yet a certain general knowledge of the whole 
domain must be gained, if we would aspire to the title of educated 
men. Simply following out and appropriating the main facts discovered 
by others will prove sufficient to keep every man a student his lifetime. 
But this knowledge, while general, must not be superficial or inexact. 
Well settled principles must be mastered, although we have neither the 
time nor the ability to pursue those original trains of investigation by 
which they were determined. 

The only means by which a man busied in some particular calling is 
to gain any accurate knowledge of the field without his immediate 
view, is reading. Such an enlarged view of science is necessary to 
breadth of culture. Without it every man becomes a bigot; for a bigot 
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is simply a short sighted man who cannot believe that others see what 
he does not. The difficulty, after all, is only that his eye is focused 
wrong; it is adjusted only for seeing himsclf. It brings out his own 
perfections beautifully, but leaves every one else ina grotesque 1 ugli- 
ness. The clergyman, who has his eye focused upon se hol astic theolo- 
ey, tilts against some windmill whic h his defective vision has meta- 
morphosed into some voracious giant ready to — ——e church, 
religion and God, and forthwith he breaks his lance against the sure 
revolving machinery, which moves on in perfect unconcern, completely 
ignoring its unhorsed antagonist who is save <d by his sublime self-con- 
fidence from the mortification of apprec iating’ his humiliating defeat. 

On the other hand, the short-sighted scientist, with an equal fool- 
hardiness begotten of an ignorance equally profound, upon the discov- 
ery of some new truth in science, before its relations to the known 
have been fully established, takes at once to the war path, swings _— 
blasphemously his iconoclastic club at all faith, all reve lation, all 1 
ligion, and seeks to tear up with sacrilegious hand all that the ana 
affections of men have hallowed for ages, and to piant in their stead 
some barren theory which can never — fruit to satisfy the soul, but 
which would leave the earth a moral Sahara, if men could be induced 
to disown the teachings of conscience by any inductions of science. 
“Tt is an enemy thet hath done this.”—the old, unconquered enemy of 
humanity—Tenoran e. 

Reading for information will naturally fall into four courses: 

1. History—what has been seen. 

2. Biography—w] ho has been. 

5. Science—what has been determined. 

4, Social and Political Sciene ies stions demanding determination. 

No one can master all knowledge, but no one who aspires to a gen- 
erous culture can afford to be ignorant of the great discoveries which 
earnest workers in every department of investigation have already 
made and are continually making. To be ignorant of history is to throw 
away the advantages of all past experience. Human nature is the same 
in all times and countries. Conditions and circumstances are variable 
factors in the great problem; men are constants. Great events are 
due to great men, and we cannot understand the one without a know!l- 
edge of the other. Science gives us a balance-sheet of human knowl- 
edge. It gives us the known ina few brief formula. Social science 
presents us the problems which society is still worki ing out. To be ig- 
norant of these great questions is simply to be out of the current of hu- 
man sympathy, ‘and to shut up the educated man in the cloister of the 
middle ages. 

A general acquaintance with these subjects is possible, ard may be 
secured by a course of reading, as distinguished from that more rigid 
course of study which is essential to a co mple te mastery of any sub- 
ject. Nothing more distinctly characterizes the present age than the 
successful popularizing of science. Scholars no longer appeal only to 
scholars, but do not consider their work as fully done until the results 
of their abstrusest investigations are placed within the reach ofall. To 
the man absorbed in some particular pursuit, whose energies are given 
to the mastery of some chosen profession, these excursions into the ad- 
jacent regions of science have an indescribable charm, combining the 
advantages of recreation and study. They broaden and liberalize the 
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thinker, who thus learns to appreciate the labors of men who are culti- 
vating fields which he has neglected. 

One caution however is needed: Such knowledge re is never exhaustive 
and does not confer the right to speak authoritivel ‘ly upon disputed 
points. A superficiality which mistakes itself for thorough culiure is 
the bane of our education. It is due to a partial knowledge of too 
any things—and an accurate knowledge of nothing. We must ac- 
nos wledge’ the fact that no one man can know everything, and while 
reading teuds to enlarge our general view we must be on our guard 
Jest it narrow the field of acc curate vision. Reading presents us the 
proble a and gives us the solutions arrived at by others. Study only 
ean solve the questions presented. 

This error of mistaking a smattering of all knowledg« 
and exhaustive information is due to desultory reading. We read 
everything—good, bad and indifferent. Let anything get into print, 
and hardly any degree of worthlessness can prevent a paying populari- 
ty, ora formdable. arr: ay of recommendations from prominent men. 
Desultory r readi ng is reading to no purpose, and the evils which grow 
out of it are sure to follow, no matter how good the book that is read. 
No exercise ane is profitable unless it be put forth with a pur- 
pose; and purposeless reading, like purposcless acting, will doubiy in- 
jure—both in what it does and in what it prevents: it begets a listless 
insipid aversion to healthy activity, and it renders impossib le that 
hearty interest in what we undertake, without which improvement is 
not to be expected. Great men are usually men of few books, but 
those few mastered. They achieve greatness at the sacrifice of breadth. 
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Great scholars are great in a small field. But greatness is not the inheri- 
tance of the majority, although we can all apply in our bumbler sphere 
those principles to the discovery of which others owe their superiority. 
We can emulate their thoroughne SS, their pains-taking honesty , al 
though we cannot imitate that de pth of tillage which in their case 
more than compensates for any pauc ity of superficial acres 

Because we cannot be great in every de »partme nt of learning, we need 
not be superficial inany. We must know what to attempt and as com- 
pletely master what we do attempt as he whose aim is higher than ours 
only in that he atte: npts more. 

We would make the following suggestions to guard against desulto- 
ry reading, which is sure to result in superficial views, and to beget a 
disrelish for honest and well-done work: 

Never read what does not interest you. No matter how good the 
book, how important the subject, how valuable the matter cowl you 
cannot be interested in it, throw it down. Interest is the test of intel- 
lectual action. Ifa book fail to excite interest, it is because it fails to 
arouse mental activity; and to cram the mind when it refuses to act in 
« healthy response, is like loading the stomach with dainties which it 
refuses to digest; it will bri ing on a dyspepsia. A student who takes 
no interest in his books never learns, because his mind obstinately re- 
fuses to appropriate the ideas of the lesson. He may memorize the 
words, but as soon as the recitation is over, even these are forgotten. 
Every teacher knows that this method of study pursued for any length 
of time will ruin a student; and precisely the same result will follow 
vareless and desultory reading, no matter how well matured the mind 
may be. 
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We often delude ourselves with the idea that because the subject 
appeals favorably to our judgment, we must therefore be interested in 
it. We may be aware that we ought to be interested in the subject, 
and we therefore conclude that we are. In such a case the first thing 
to be done is to acquire an interest—in other words, to gain an idea of 
the subject and follow its devolopment. Ideas will always interest, and 
no brilliancy of rhetoric or magnificence of diction can ever long’ se- 
cure interest except as they adorn ideas worthy of being received by 
the mind. Just so long as we gain ideas we will maintain our interest. 
When the printed page presents us nothing but words to which the 
mind attaches no meaning’, we are not only not gaining any benefit from 
our reading, but are positively injuring our mind and taste; we are 
forming a habit of listless inattention—one of the worst habits a man 
can form—a sort of absent mindedness which is sure to lead to ineffi- 
ciency and weakness. 

We cannot lay too great stress upon this point. It is generally 
overlooked, but it is the fundamental requisite for profitable reading. 

Read nothing that persistently refuses to interest you. 

This desultory, inattentive style of reading is fostered by the wide- 
spread habit of newspaper reading. Nothing is more indicative of 
the universal habit of reading in this country than the wonderful 
growth, and still more wonderful circulation of the newspaper. ‘To se- 
cure this extensive circulation it must appeal to the popular taste; and 
to secure such extended patronage it must never rise much above the 
popular level. Filled with disconnected items and hastily written arti- 
cles, it is picked up only to be carelessly glanced over and thrown 
aside. If political or religious, in addition to want of care in their 
preparation, party or sectarian bias causes their statements to be taken 
with more than one grain of salt. Too often, also, the ambition for 
notoriety overcomes the love of truth, until a newspaper statement is 
almost sure to awaken skepticism. We have here the combined injury 
of two evils: hasty and careless reading, and a perpetual skepticism of 
what is read. Newspapers are often managed by illiterate men, and 
familiarity with their bad orthography, bad grammar and bad English, 
and their crude notions generally, will contaminate the most watchful 
purist in spite of himself. Not long since, in an editorial in one of 
our leading papers, | found the expression * I have saw.” ‘ Done” is 
perpetually used for ‘ did,” and * seen ” for “‘ saw.” The perpetual re- 
currence of such blunders and the unguarded manner in which we 
read these articles, soon vitiate our taste and corrupt the purity of our 
style. 

The only protection against these evils is to read nothing carelessly. 
A careless, slipshod way of doing anything—even that which is of the 
least importance—will soon extend its influence to matters of greater 
moment, until it becomes a confirmed mental habit, and we are almost 
incapacitated for honest, pains-taking mental effort. A man who is dis- 
honest in trifles is on the direct road to dishonesty in greater matters; 
and a man who is careless in small things will soon be equally heedless 
in matters requiring the strictest attention. If an article or a book is 
not worth careful and attentive reading, don’t read it. ‘* What is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well.” Careless reading will lead to care- 
less and loose thinking; and loose thinking will lead to loose views 
and unsettled convictions, and leave the man loose and flabby, and in- 
efficient and worthless. 
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Let us read what we do read carefully. Information to be of value 
must be exact, not only in science, but also upon those less accurately 
defined topics of public interest. It is because of this lack of exact in- 
formation and careful thinking upon the questions of the day that there 
is such a diversity of opinions upon matters of great publie import- 
ance, while there would perhaps be but little diversity of views as re- 
gards the general principle involved. These social problems are indeed 
difficult of "solution, but the real difficulties in the case are largely in- 
creased by the general ignorance of the first principles of social sci- 
ence of those who are called upon to assist in their solution. If it is 
the proper test of a true manhood to be interested in whatever concerns 
man, how can any citizen whose vote may decide some question of vi- 
tal importance to the nation, be innocently ignorant of those problems 
of Finance, Free Trade, Protection, the relation between Capital and 
Labor, which are forcibly, and at times riotously, demanding solution? 
Upon such questions as these, the determination of which, as it is right 
or wrong, my advance or hinder our national prosperity, loose and 
careless ideas are worse than worthless; they are positively hurtful. 
And yet it is upon precisely such subjects that the ideas of men are 
most apt to be loose, crude and unsystematic, because they have been 
formed, not from careful and exhaustive study, nor from attentive 
red ding, but from disconnected, careless reading of unscicntifie and 
hastily -written, if not partial and unfair, newspaper articles. For ex- 
ample: ‘The Reconstruction measures of Congress have been advocated 
and condemned by popular orators and newspapers; have been voted 
upon in party conventions and at the polls; have drawn lines between 
great national parties and divided the national sentiment, without the 
most distant recognition of the fact that anything beyond a matter of 
policy was being decided—that the fundamental doctrine of 
constitutional interpretation was involved. The logic of events 
has settled the question and brought us upon a platform equally distant 
from that of Webster and that of Calhoun. 

The only remedy for this public blundering is careful reading on the 
part of intelligent men, who form unconsciously the public sentiment. 
Such enlarged views and such accurate information would soon give a 
higher tone to the public press, and thus find its way to the mass of 
citizens. Men of general reading and possessed of a wide range of in- 
formation, exert far more public influence than men great in some nar- 
row speciality. The fact is patent to all that men of profound study 
and great acquirement exert but little political influence in this coun- 
try. The opinions of a man who is recognized abroad as authority up- 
on questions of finance are readily set aside at the dictum of some Con- 
gressman whose greatest exploits in financiering were those which se- 
eured his election. Men who never took even the shortest course of 
study confidently decide upon courses for our High Se hools, Academies, 
and Colleges, without the remotest suspicion that they are not abund- 
antly able to decide all such questions far better than tho se visionary 
fanatics who have spent their lives in study rather than in the noble 
business of money-getting, or the more ambitious pursuit of polities. 

The remedy for this public ignorance and for this loss of influence 
by educated men, is to read not only for private and personal benefit, 
but also that we may be fitted to impart our information. Intelligent 
men must form the habit of expressing their ideas. Writing makes the 
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correct man; writing, too, makes the influential man, for the pen is as 
much mightier than the tongue, as it is mightier than the sword. Men 
of education do not exert an influence corresponding to their culture 
because they do not connect their learning with the public life. The 
public press is in the hands of a few who are utterly incapable of giv- 
ing careful thought to one subject in ten so oracularly treated by them. 
At the same time there are men in every community who have given 
years of study to the investigation of these very subjects, and yet who 
never write a line for the edification of the public. The editor who 
rattled off his crude ideas in half an hour, has formed public opinion 
upon some measure of public importance, while the scholar who has 
spent half a century in the study of this very problem, and who has 
data in his possession to prove the public opinion erroneous, sits down in 
miserly silence and wonders at the perverseness of the age. ‘The age 
is not half so perverse as the intellectual miser who refuses to give 
what does not impoverish him. Writing will lead to accuracy of 
idea, and readiness of expression. Learn with teaching in view, and 
our learning will be more accurate. Read with writing in view, and 
our ideas will be clearer and more exact. Write with a definite pur- 
pose, and writing will have a greater cogency and force. 

Read thoughtfully. We find two equal though opposite errors. One 
reads, accepting everything he reads through a mental shiftlessness 
which will not take the pains necessary to verify what is read by refer- 
ring it to some recognized principle. He gorges himself with facts 
and conclusions, but digests nothing. ‘The opinions of the author, no 
matter how crude or indefensible, are accepted as truths, particularly 
if they happen to coincide with his prejudices. Such reading is almost 
worthless, as it awakens no proper mental activity. The other evil is 
the exact opposite. It is reading with a perpetual skepticism which 
never reaches conviction. This state of mind is more often due to a 
mental inertia which refuses to examine what is new, or to accept what 
is unfamiliar. It is worse than laziness which carelessly does nothing; 
it is an obstinacy which determinedly does nothing. ‘The one has no 
convictions because he is unwilling to put forth the exertion necessary 
to gain them, and so takes the ready-made convictions of others. The 
other has no convictions, but expends an amount of mental energy in 
preventing himself from reaching them far more than would be neces- 
sary to reach a rational and well-settled opinion. The man of power 
in the world is the man of strong convictions. A true skeptic —that is 
aman without convictions on any subject—is a man with uc aggressive 
power, but whose whole force is expended in preventing progress. 
Faith builds, while skepticism only tears down, and leaves the site a 
heap of useless ruins. The stronger the convictiou, the firmer will be 
the building. No habit is stationary; it either advances or recedes. 
And no habits need closer or more assiduous watching than those 
which foster careless thinking and intellectual laziness. 

Men regularly engaged in mental labor need intellectual recreation as 
much as those engaged in manual labor need rest. The mind will en- 
dure continous tension no more readily than the body. Reading 
affords this recreation, and this is the province of what is called 
light reading. Persons devoted to intellectual pursuits are apt to get 
into ruts. Confining their attention too exclusively to one subject, 
they lose sight of everything else; and_feeling the great importance of 
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that which so monopolizes their attention, they are apt to underrate ev- 
erything s beyond the limits of their favorite field. A teacher or a preach- 
er need be neither a fossil nor a bigot before he is fifty. While every 
man should have his chosen ficld to which the hours of labor should be 
faithfully given, he must not confine his thoughts in too narrow a chan- 
nel, but at times he should suffer his mental muscles to relax, and re- 
cover their expended energy. Indulgence in recreation which fits the 
mind for laber, is a much as duty as labor itself. 

Reading will always afford to men of literary taste the largest means of 
recreation, and the question arises what kind of reading is best suited to 
this purpose? We answer that which most effectually changes the cur- 
rent of the thought, which while affording a pleasant mental stimulus, 
will not impose a burden upon the mind. It must not be so light as 
to be trifling aud beget a distaste for solid thought, nor so heavy as to 
still further tax the already wearied mind. These limits are by no 
means fixed and arbitrary, but vary with the individual habits and tastes. 

Reading for ree reation requires s greater watchfulness than reading for 
information, for it is in such wu nguarded mental statesthat tastes and ha- 
bits are most readily formed. Careless and aimless recreation will lead 
to a carcless and aimless life. When the mind is watchful, as it is in 
study, there is little danger of forming bad habits. If we study to any 
purpose, the mind must be alert and active, and any relapse into inat- 
tention betrays itself in that no thought is presented to the mind. 
But put the mental man into dressing gown and slippers; throw off 
the watchfulness of active life, and unawares habits steal in upon us, 
and we become powerless in their grasp. The mind loses its spring 
and vigor, and turns its fast-lessening strength to riviting the chains of 
its slavery. ‘The enervating effect of poor novels and trashy stories is 
due to the fact that they lead to these habits of careless inattentive read- 
ing. 

But while improper recreation deteriorates the mind, proper recrea- 
tion will strengthen the whole man, and complete his harmonious de- 
velopment. Work is one sided, as Truth is unyielding. A man who 
knows no leisure, who gives himself no respite from labor, becomes 
hard and unsy mpathet ic. Recreation awakens the sensibilities to 
pleasurable ac tivity ; ; if it dees not accomplish this, it is only work in 
disguise. ut even work may be lifted above mere drudgery by the 
influence of the Beautiful, which is to the sensibilities what the true is 
to the intellect. What we call the Beautiful has a background of the 
real and tangible; but in recreation its background is formed of the 
shifting phases of real life. The one is a statue; the other is a char- 
acter. «A character purely intellectual is like a mathematical formula, 
without the least room forthe play of sympathy; it is only as we cul- 
tivate the emotional part of our nature that a man begins to have real 
character. That reading which is study fills the head, and gives the 
man force; that reading which is recreation fills the heart with sym- 
pathies and bestows cr ulture. 

If we confine our reading to subjects immediately connected with our 
studies, we fall into a settled routine of thinking aud become dog- 
matic. The mind has a tendency to follow the beaten trac k, and we 

may become unconscious imitators of ourselves, which is as bad a pla- 
giarism as following others consciously. We may find a kind of recre- 
ation in thus studying a range of subjects parallel to or beyond those 
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to which our daily duties call our attention. We thus change the 
mental muscles brought into play and secure rest by a new activity ; 
but this course cannot be pursued to any great e xtent, for it makes too 
heavy a drain upon the mental system. The mind must have real re- 
creation, and not work under the thin disguise of play. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the end of recreation is an in- 
creased capacity for labor. There must be reading of which the only 
object is to amuse and divert; but it should never become the leading 
aim of aman’s life to amuse himself; for next to spending one’s 
strength in amusing others, wasting time in amusing one’s sel’ is most 
destructive of self-respect. Even pleasure should have an under-cur- 
rent of profit; and our intellectual sport should keep in view the com- 
ing labor. No recreation should be indulged in which will injure the 
morals or corr upt the taste. Abjure Bret Harte and John H: vy, with their 
blasphemous vulgarity, or you will carry the taint into your serious 
labors. 

Recreation like labor, should be regular and systematic. Thus 
neither encroaches upon the other; we neither become heavy and dull 
from overwork, nor frivolous by too much relaxation. Each is adjust- 
ed to the other so as to secure the highest good from both. All read- 
ing should be in course, should be regular in time so far as may be, 
and consecutive. Desultory and inexact thinking will be sure to fol- 
low desultory reading. No subject once begun should be left unfin- 
ished; not even a novel should be hastily skimmed through for the 
story. A person may read in more than one book; in some respects it 
is an advantage to have several in hand at the same time. We may 
have one for close study, one for less careful study, «nd one for light 

sading; one may be a work on popular science, another history or 
biography, and yet another a novel or a poem; but howsoever many 
we may have in hand, each should be read thoroughly and in course. 

This thoroughness is best secured by haying stated times for read- 
ing. He will make the most of his time who has it accurately mapped 
out, and who allows the least deviation from his prescribed plan. A 
school in which there were no regular hours for recitation would be a 
comparative failure; so the results reached by o7r mental faculties 
when working disorderly are comparativ ely meagre. Every teacher 
has learned by experience how quickly irregul: ity in attendance will 
demoralize a student. He may look for the same result in himself if 
he does no! maintain habits of the strictest regularity in his intellect- 
ual recreation as well as in his mental labor. Kvery intelligent act of 
arational being forms to a certain degree his character, and no act 
therefore is without significance or without its influence. 


— 
THE EDUCATION OF OUR GIRLS. 
BY MARY A. WADSWORTH, BEAVER DAM. 
(Part ofan Essay read before the State Teachers’ Association, July 12, 1871.) 
It is a well-known fact in physical science that God, in creating the 
animal kingdom, commenced with the lowest and ascended to the high- 
est order of animals. Woman was created after man; the inference 


is natural that woman is superior to man. I refuse at this point to al- 
low any logician to pronounce any apparent syllogism or sophism, by 
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declaring that woman belongs to the same order of animals as man, 
thus wresting from me my very first weapon in- my crusade against 
error. 

The history of the world shows that great difficulty has been e xperi- 
enced in the classification of this curious animal. For ages naturalists 
were in doubt whether to place the sponge in the vegetable or animal 
kingdom. Though no one has tried to reduce woman to the vegetable 
kingdom, for more than 1800 years socialists have been in great doubt 
what rank to assign her in the animal kingdom. In the savage state 
she is a slave—a beast of burden. Even in refined Greece, while her 
sweet bard was singing of virgin modesty and conjugal fidelity, and 
painting an Andromache, a Penelope or an Iphigenia, woman’s condition 
was a most degraded one. 

Tn our own country a woman has been sold for one hundred and fifty 
pounds of tobacco. In this enlightened nineteenth century an enter- 
prising governor in an eastern state—yes, in dear old Massachusetts, 
where, during the Revolution, the women tore up their very petticoats 
for wadding—proposed to ship several hundred women to Oregon to 
say to the stout young farmers—* Please, sirs, will you marry us?” * * 

‘How then shall we educate our girls? 

Ist. I would say we must make them healthful. Doubtless some 
would be shocked that a Christian educator of the young, in an essay 
on the education of girls, before the assembled teachers of Wisconsin, 
should mention first physical education; but ask yourselves how much 
your bodies have to do with your success in life. Does your brain 
work well, O learned Professor, when your body is enfeebled? Fellow- 
teachers, have you ever given a pupil a cross word, when, but for your 
aching head, you would have spoken pleasantly? My reverend friend, 
have you ever preached with a peculiar unction, consigning most of 
your hearers to a worse future life, when, if your stomach had digested 
your food, you would have spoken with a greater unction of the pearly 
streets of the new Jerusalem, and exhorted your hearers to strive to 

* * * 





an 


enter there es - 
Not in the least intimidated by your criticism, I boldly repeat what 
another has said, “ !he first requisite to success in life is to be a good 
animal, and to be a nation of good animals is the first condition to na- 
tional prosperity.” We Americans are so poor animals, are so accus- 
tomed to dyspeptic stomachs, weak backs, diseased lungs, and unstrung 
nerves, we are apt to think that a sound, healthful body is impossible. 
Indeed I fear some regard it as an indelicate thing to have a good 
physique. 7 * ” * i 
I am aware that girls are not always to be blamed for being weak 
and delicate. Diseases are inher ited; many a man has suffered through 
life in consequence of the excesses s of some gouty ancestor; and many 
a girl has been an invalid because her mother was over-burdened; but 
taking girls as we find them, I would have them taught that by no act 
of theirs shall they become less healthful. To me it is a most alarming 
fact that, every generation, our girls are weak at sixteen, our mothers 
are worn, haggard and low spirited at forty, with little relish for life 
and less fitness for its duties. Where is the remedy? Its solution in- 
volves a knowledge of Physiology and the mental sciences; and to this 
solution must be brought the very best intellect of the country. * * 
2d. We must give our girls a large intellectual development. At 
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this point I shall meet the common objection that our girls are not able 
to do without breaking down physically, the intellectual work that 
their more robust brothers may safely undertake. A ten years’ inti- 
mate acquaintance with our best institutions of learning, has led me to 
believe that the broken constitutions which our young men and young 
women bring with them from our schools and colleges, are due, in the 
majority of cases, not to excessive mental application, but to irregular 
habits, poor food and umnecessary e xposure. * * J would have 
éy ery girl taught that it is her duty to develop intellectually to her ut- 
most capacity, but so taught that her intellectual tastes may never in- 
terfere with the less disagre eable duties of life. A woman with a well- 
developed mind will gracefully perform any duty in life, whether it be 
baking beans or writing poetry. I am aware that ci women are 
often very poor wives, but Iam also aware that literary men are very 
often poor husbands, yet no one ever paren that. as an argument 
against sending boys to college. * a 

‘In my opinion a good education is far more necessary for women ia 
for men, because upon them fall the petty duties of life which, though 
very importé int in God’s great plan, are contrac ting in their influence 
unless performed with an intelligent view of the great end to be at- 
tained. Right here, with all the earnestness which God has given me, 
I wish to protest against the way in which the so-called reformers and 
their opponents speak of these things. Both, in my opinion, are 
wrong. The former speak with contempt of the highest human rela- 
tion; the latter exalt to undue prominence the mere physical functions 
of maternity. That of itself does not exalt woman. She possesses it 
in common with the brute; but when we reflect that every being born 
of woman is not simply another animal to be fed, but an immortal soul 
to be fitted for eternity, and that this fitting requires the most delicate 
and skillful workmanship, the dignity of maternity swells into import- 
ance. Who dare say that it may ‘be committed to ignorant, unedu- 
cated women? 

3d. I would have great attention paid to the manners of our girls. 
I do not here mean by manners the mere conventionalities of society, 
though these are not wholly sniempor’ tant. [use the word in a bro: der 
sense with moral significance. - - sd * 

Lastly, and it includes all else, I would develop a gitl’s religious 
nature. If this life were all, of what avail would be health, intellect 
and manners? If, like the brutes, we live without reference to eterni- 
ty, what fools, self-made, are we! I would have the girl taught that 
she, with all the hurrying throng around her, is hastening to that land 
which eye hath not seen. I would show her the trail of the serpent 
the course of sin—over all the earth, and teach her that the one great 
object of existence is to bring this sinful, suffering world to Christ. 
I would fire her with a zeal to ‘help i in such a cause, and thus, cz atching 
a glimpse of heaven, but not losing sight of earth, would she journey 
on, her life-work swelling into importance from its connection with 
eternity. 

[We have been unable to obtain more the above extract from the fine Essay read by Miss Wads- 
worth, but the thoughts it contains are well worth preservation.—Eps. Jour. Ep.] 





———$_$—$_- > —___—_ 


THERE are many things which we can afford to forget, which it is 
yet well to learn.—LHolmes. 
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A. PLEA FOR CULTURE. 
BY ELIZA GRAVES, KENTUCKY. 


The spirit of the medieval age impelled a Crusade as an embodi- 
ment of its governing prinéiples and highest aims. The Crusaders of 
the Twelfth Century, amid the din of arms, the clang of trumpets and 
all the stir of marshal array, animated by a grand enthusiasm, rallied 
around the red cross, to recover, by toilsome march and bloody fray, 
the Holy Land and the Sepulchre of the word’s Redeemer. 

Each succeeding age renews its Crusade and struggles to express its 
partial comprehension of truth universal, of beauty immortal and of 
all things high and heavenly, by some heroic effort that may give form 
and coloring to its deepest thought and strongest love. To-day’s Cru- 
sade is in labor, in study, and in those mighty efforts whereby the 
strong specialities of individual mind are developed; and in the en- 
lightenment of the same by all human sciences, and in their inspira- 
tion by the grandest aims and largest loving, until men become, more 
nearly, the expression of God’s beautiful thought. The true crusa- 
ders of the nineteenth century, rallying around the white cross, no 
longer seek, in far-off climes, the Holy Land, nor the cast-off cerements 
and empty sepulchre of the glorified teacher, but they seek the Divine 
Master himself, who walks in all his kingly, royal grace, wherever 
humblest work for man—holiest service for Him—is planned or cone. 
The Holy Land is within the compass of our daily round; the human 
soul is the kingdom to be won, conquered and consecrated to himself. 

I have somewhere read, either in song or story, a beautiful legend 
of a sculptor who sought to embody in marble his highest conception 
of the “archetypal beauty out of sight.” Through long years he 
wrought laboriously and lovingly at his self-appointed task, until sub- 
tle grace and regal beauty illumed the pale marble. Enraptured with 
the lovely ideal and fevered with love and longing, he fervently en- 
treaied the gods to bestow upon it the divine afilatus. There came an 
answer to reward his noble conception, patient labor, and importunate 
prayer, and the cold marble throbbed and thrilled with life. 

Considered by a delicate, vitalizing insight, this mythological story 
loses its chilling remotenesss and reveals its essential and spiritual sig- 
nificance, giving us a hint of the solution of the sphynx-like riddle of 
the real and the ideal. This sculptor’s ideal typifies the ideal of every 
life; an ideal that haunts us all with its unattainable completeness. It 
condemns every work of ours as unworthy of the “ thoughts and hope 
more highly mated.” The myriad influences that mould, modify and 
refine the outward expression of every life may daily bring it nearer 
the stature of the lofty ideal; but, unless there are vital processes 
which shall, by some mysterious alchemy, transmute them into life and 
growth, the crowning grace is ever wanting: it still lacks culture. 

Knowledge, although an important auxiliary of culture, is not syn- 
onymous with it. It must first be made a spiritual force by mental 
assimilation. It moulds men and women of a superior type and so 
trains and finishes them that they understand how life is more than 
meat, and in the joyousness and grandeur of real culture, are willing to 
forego physical comfort for the sake of noble living. 
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Here, then, we find, ove rtopping and underlying all other cultures, 
human or soul- culture, wherein may be found the key-note of all ole 
ward possession, as well as inward dominion. A truly catholic eul- 
ture sounds every note in man’s nature, from the lowest to the top of 
its compass, and he is thereby attuned to a completer harmony, in 
which discordant notes find no place. As education simulates culture, 
and as educated minds, by feeble, shallow thinkers, are often mistaken for 
cultivated minds, so there isa pseudo culture whose highest aim is 
outward adornment and showy results, and is void of all enriching 
graces. Such a culture may give brilliant reputation, but no enduring 
excellence of character. Genuine culture is the law of all life and the 
end of all living; and in its completeness bears, as its highest fruitage, 
wisdom and virtue. The soul, no longer crownless and scepterless, 
sits enthroned within, gr andly ruling on the only throne where men 
can be pronounced kines by divine right. It is only by means of such 
culture that we learn the sublime worth of man, and realize that there 
is something infinitely more worthy of the heart’s devotion than the 
gainful pursuits of traffic and the accumulation of houses, lands and 
factories. In culture we find that indefinite progress in taste and intel- 
ligence which marks the history of high civilization; it is steady ad- 
vance in life. As in nature there is an endless succession of changes 
without rest or boundary, so in the spiral of human life and thought. 

We have here, drifted upon our western shores and imported into 
our eastern, fossilized portions of the effete civilization of pre-historic 
times. We recoil instinctively from the contact, and in perplexity 
study the problem of destiny thus forced upon us. The words of the 
poet find an echo in our hearts: 

“T,to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our glorious gains, 

Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast with lower _ 
Mated with a squalid savage—what to me were sun or clime 

I, the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time. 
I, that rather hold it better men should perish one by one, 

Than that earth should stand at gaze, like Joshua,s moon in Ajalon. 
Not in vain the distance beacons; forward! forward! let us range! 

Let the great world spin forever down the ringing grooves of change. 
Through the shadow of the globe we sweep in to the younger day; 


Setter fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 





Culture is man’s birthright, his priceless inheritance, but is often- 
times meanly bartered rway for a“ mess of pottage,” in heedless un- 
consciousness that the greatness of man’s nature is in the spiritual, and 
that it is the soul that moves and controls physical forces. “ The king- 
dom is within you.” The defeats and disappointments of eighteen 
hundred years have failed to c: nvince men of the irreversible truth of 
this golden text. Still is it dimly comprehended, and men with weak 
and perverted vision close their eyes upon its luminous meanings. 

Let even those to whom unkind fate or stringent circumstances have 
denied space and opportunity for culture, steadily remember the possi- 
bilities of their nature, that thetis be no abject poverty of spirit. This 
desire for a freer, fuller life, and this hungering and thirsting for 
knowledge, as the natural aliment of the soul, is inborn, and there is 
joy in its gratification. The gift of a soul with its heaven-born in- 
stincts and upward aspirations, implies generous searchings and striv- 
ings for the highest and best, and dissatisfaction with all short of such 
ever-growing life. The poet utters practical truth when he says: “ It 
takes the ideal to blow a hair’s breadth of the dust of the the actual.” 
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Whatever is rightly and worthily done is the result of the grand 
antecedent ideal, sought through passionate desire and lonely toil. An 
ideal never reached, for it grows with our growth, recedes with our 
advance, and, like the asymptote of the hyperbola, there is constant 
approximation but no attainment. To dwell apart from the world’s 
noises in a region of pure thought and fancy, is in a sense, overcoming 
the world, but, herein consists “not the chiefest joy of « sulture ; giving 
is ever the joy of the noble soul. We only have what we give, and 
know what we teach; hence, he who can give most, and who is 
inspired to educate from a broad and harmonious culture, and, with a 
poetic insight into character, can develop and build it up, has grand 
opportunities and blessed work. The teacher deals in ideas, and his 
intellectual patrimony together with such additions as have been made 
to it from time to time, is his stock in trade. The tendency of the 
thousand meannesses of e very day life is to bring the mind below par, 
and it needs to be kept toned be ‘by mental tonic s and self-incitement, 
stimulated by loftier modes of thinking. 

Goethe says, we should every day read a good poem, see a fine 
picture or hear a noble song, lest the spirit should grow dead to im- 
pressions © f the beautiful and the perfect. Growth for the teacher is an 
impe rative neces ssity if he would lead in the van of progress, if he 
would possess a thoughtful and refined intellect wherewith to meet the 
leading questions of the day. If he bea man of thought dealing in 
that imponderable and imperishable merchandise, his power is a subtle 
moral dynamics which no mathematics can compute. The greatness 
of our materialistic imterests, our rapid growth and brilliant success as 
a nation, induces inflation of spirit and superficialness of character. 
Our speed has made the head giddy and we lack deliberative culture 
and hospitality for a right ideal. Flushed and heady, we miss in our 
love of outward success, the fine connections between the rightness of 
a cause and true growth, and adopt the temporary expedient to gain 
small ends and lose great ones, and thus again and again is the poisoned 
chalice pressed to our lips. We need the true te ache to give us equi- 
poise and equanimity and to set us to searching for underlying princi- 
ples and elementary truths. Such a teacher we have among our states- 
men, one of ripest, rarest culture, who says, in ringing tones, “ The 
greatest nation is that which does most for humanity.” Let teachers 
throughout our land supplement such workers as he, and such senti- 
ments will cease to be regarded as Quixotic and chivalrous, but simply 
wise and right. Have we not signal warnings in France and Spain— 
drifting hulks on a dark and tossing sea—to steer a steadfast course 
with our eye upon a star? 

How can‘the teacher awaken in his pupiis a “hungering and thirst- 
ing” after knowle dee, which is the condition of growth, unless he too 
is pressing forward to what is beyond and above him? It he rest, with 
fatal contentment, satisfied with present attainments, how shall he 
awaken in his pupils a noble discontent that shall move them to seek 
the better? The teacher himself, must feel the force sublime of “‘grow- 
ing life;” that “life’s no resting but a moving.” The influences of the 
school-room tend to deteriorate the teacher, for the reason that being 
constantly brought in contract with minds cf inferior scope and power 
he is apt to become: self-satisfied and yped school 
master. To counteract these tendencies the aout needs to be toned 
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up and refreshed by a systematic course of reading and study, by 
mingling as much as possible with the outside world and interchang- 
ing ideas with persons of other avocations. In this way only can he 
keep himself from miring in the “slough of school teaching.” 

How is time to be found for such varied culture when the ds ays are 
given to the practice and the nights to the theory of teaching? There 
should be a m: urgin left for the teacher’s culture. How clse is he to 
leave the low levels of the common- place, every day life wd become to 
his pupils a guide for knowledge and an ideal for inspiration? Per- 
haps when the “coming woman” is ushered in, such a day will be in- 
augurated. But while waiting for a ‘better day” may not something 
be done to advance the dawn, by teaching more in the spirit, and less 
in the letter, subtracting nothing from past efforts but adding thereto 
the fullness of sense and richness of meaning underlying ‘what are 
termed the common branches? Our noble eclectic language and our 
words have come to us richly endowel with legacies from the past. 
No one can study even a few of them, hunting up their pedigree and 
their remote and recent connections, without being enriched by ideas 
and gaining an par et in o the spirit of other times and ages. These 
* stewards of thought” raust be carefully studied, not only in order to 
attain a free, noble and accurate ex pression, but th: at we may, through 
the delicate Jaws of association, see the links that bind the Present to 
the Past. 

History, which is frequently little more than date and event in both 
the teacher’s and the pupil’s mind, might likewise be efiect and cause, 
and, under a philosophic study a connected whole would appear, where- 
from, 2 as a repertory, the teac her inay draw parallels and illustrations 
that shall make the little space of time that our country occupies lumi- 
nous with the lights of the past. He can find themes for de Jightful and 
refreshing study, and text for beautiful lessons, in the rocks scattered 
in his pathway, in the grasses, mosses, ferns and flowers that embroider 
it, while tenderly arching above him are the trees whose “ every vista 
is a cathedral anlevery bough a revelation.” He will find pictures 
wherewith to feed his imagination in the aerial architecture of the 
stately cloud land, in the glowing sunset or rosy dawn. He may read 
the isin of the night, 





‘ As silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven 
“ Blossom the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of angels;” 


in the silvery tangle of the Pleiades, in the golden bands of Orion, and 
in the many stars that nightly run their course. 

In such beautiful lessons might he teach the story of our world, and 
the poetry, ideality and love of beauty innate in every child’s soul 
would find its proper aliment. Nature would bless such culture of the 
perceptive faculties with all her “golden inwardness ” and no longer 
would “ the eye, and ear, and heart be starved amidst the plenitude of 
nature,” and there might be too, a “* coming man” as well as “ coming 
woman,” and souls of both “ wide enough to carry the whole octave ” 
in the dawn of that day of which our Quaker poet sings— 

«“ And more and more we find the troth of fact and fancy plighted, 
« And culture’s charm and labor’s strength in rural homes united.” 


Such toilsome culture involves heavy additional labor on the teach- 
er’s part, but when the position of human-culturists is assumed, a loy- 
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alty to Learning and to the Highest is sworn which demands unremit- 
ting exertion. In this way alone can teaching be elevated above a 
trade and made an art. 

It is not without its significance that the Greeks included within the 
term music the culture of all the inward man; for, it is only when the 
“the inward rhyme is found to all this wealth of life ” and the slender 
connections linking the outer and visible to the inner and unseen are 
in unison, that we seem to walk to rhythmic movements and life to 
flow on in musical measures, and through attuned relations we read 
new Apocalypses of the unity, spirit and power of life. Let it no 
longer be said that the “ education that lies outside of the schools is 
largely the real tutor of the world,” but let realities take the place of 
shadows until “ the Humanities” ceases to be a term of fanciful, far- 
fetched application. 

The science of English Grammar is said to teach the art of speaking 
and writing the English language correctly, which expression might 
be a puzzling fiction for all that it means in many schools where there 
is neither learning to speak nor to write. In these days of diamond 
editions the teacher has opportunity to study grammar at its source 
and form a critical taste in the upper air of the best literature. Ir- 
ving, Shakespeare, Emerson, Prescott, Motley, Hawthorne and Macau- 
ley will ennoble and enliven his leisure, or in lighter mood he may en- 
ter the charmed world of romance, and Scott, Dickens and Mrs. Craik 
will people his solitude with imaginary folks, or “* Little Women” will 
tell him a story so “‘ homely and refreshing ” that he will be beguiled 
into forgetfulness of his own perplexities. Some one has said reading 
Milton is like “ dining off gold plate in the company of kings.” Low- 
ell and Geo. Eliot are called the greatest geniuses of the age and the 
best thoughts of both are at our disposal. The charming word-pictures 
of our chivalrous lyric singer, the tender sweetness of Evangeline, the 
passionate strength of “ Aurora Leigh,” which Ruskin calls the great- 
est poem of the age, Ruskin himself, deep thinker and great preacher 
—open a world of inexhaustible delight, “a perpetual feast of nectared 
sweets where no crude surfeit reigns.” Intimacy with master spirits 
will confer an indescribable refinement of thought, an elegant culture 
and too critical a knowledge of excellence for self-satisfied mediocrity. 

In this crusade to recover and mould a nobler type of manhood, like 
that fair order of the “ Table Round,” the teacher’s sword must be that 
finely tempered, richly jeweled brand Excalibar, borne with kingly bra- 
very wherever duty calls; his strength as the strength of ten, because his 
heart is pure, and thereby teaching high thoughts and love of truth and 
all that makes a man. If the teacher has the artistic instinct strong 
within him, but no power of expression in poetry or song, on marble 
or canvass, yet he has here a delightsome fleld in which to satisfy his 
longings. He can write his poem, sing his song, paint his picture and 
carve his statute. More than other artists can he love his work, for 
like Pygmalion’s, it is imperishable. Truly this is “ High Art,” in 
which ignoble thoughts or deeds, the base, the sordid and the petty 
can have no part. 

Steele said of a certain woman that it was a “liberal education to 
love her.” It is such a teacher we need, a spiritual lode-stone, that 
shall magnetize to surface the finest and strongest elements of character 
and bring them into exercise, thus swaying others by that which is 
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highest in both. Like Ruskin singly man, he must from a stronger 
moral state, from a truer thougttul state, be enabled to raise and guide. 
What noble motive for walking heedfully amidst the defilements of 
earthly ways and striving increasingly to carry out what is right and 
true and good and make the world of shams a little better for his own 
high ideal. More exalte¢ motives for endeavor no other worker has. 
The vulgar rewards of gold and fame rarely follow his faithfulness. 
He labors to form noble characters that shall adorn and bless society 
and to aid them in advance toward that life for which this is only an 
education, for, however we may regard it, this life with its lessons and 
experiences, is but the ‘ tent of a night” on our route to another. 
Following faithfully in the steps of the Great Teacher, and learning at 
life’s sources how true life begins, with self-renunciation and generous 
giving, he finds satisfying and enduring rewards. He builds temples 
which shall stand when palaces have crumbled and the adamantine hills 
have melted away, and kindles lights that shall shine on when the 
world is lost in ruin and the stars and suns haye ceased to be. 


—_——_—_¢-»—_____. 
SCULPTORS. 
BY MRS. M. E. HOLMES, BERLIN. 


To those acquainted with art, it would seem as if no higher work 
could be found, in this life, than the sculptor of marble finds in his 
work-shop. To take the common, rough material, and with the chisel 
and mallet make from it the matchless Zenobia, as did Harriet Hosmer, 
the wonderful Frederick the Great, as did Christian Rauch, or to ex- 
ecute the grand conceptions of John Gibson and Hiram Powers, rc- 
quires a genius that must come directly from the Great Father. 

But grand as is ‘uch a life-work, great as is the power for good in 
giving to the world such conceptions of beauty to enrich and ennoble 
our lives, yet these sculptors are working upon matter. A hideous, 
unsightly object can soor be destroyed; a false stroke can be remedied 
b: taking a fresh block of marble. This will cause labor, and perhaps 
disappointment; but experimenting does no injury to the senseless 
material. 

Yet as interesting as are these sculptors, to us all, there is another 
class, larger, strong: r, higher; because, they are at work upon imper- 
ishable mind and character. A false stroke, by them, whether care- 
lessly or intentionally made, remains, and no power cn earth can make 
it a true one. Experimenting by this class of sculptors is a fearful 
and dangerous work, and carelessness becomes no less a crime. As 
startling as the thought may be, we, the teachers of Wisconsin, belong 
io this class. 

When this chaotic mass of matter we call earth was brought to- 
gether the elements forming marble became, by a combination of cir- 
cumstances, the beautiful rock we find it—only one of a great variety 
of formations. After the earth was completed, after the land and water 
were separated and vegetation appeared; after the atmosphere was 
formed and the sun shone through it, after the animals appear d and 
all was made ready, the great Father said: Let us make man in our 
image after our likeness, and he was made—fearfully and wonc erfully 
made. Whether he fell, and how if he did fall, does not concern us 
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now. We know, however, that great changes must have taken place 
as there is now but little likeness to the author of our being left in the 
human race. It is our duty, then, when we take the name teacher, to 
do all we can to make over these imperfect statues, fashioning them 
according to the original design, looking to the great model as we 
work. 

First a proper conception of our work and the material upon which 
we work is necessary to the successful sculptors of mind and charasozo 
I say proper conception —for what teacher could bear the full and per- 
fect knowledge of the work he is doing, and tken dare to continue the 
work! However, we are not in danger of considering the matter too 
seriously. The evil lies in the opposite direction. When teaching is 
narrowed down to a matter of dollars and cents, then the teacher is, of 
all persons most to be pitied. When he can look at the great model 
after which he is to work and then at the poor, distorted, half-formed 
statues before him—I say when he can stand there with chisel and 
mallet in hand and feel nothing but the greed of gain, ask no question 
but how much will this bring him in money, then he is the worst of 
criminals, because he robs the children of that which is greater than 
property or life. If such teachers continue much longer in the work, a 
louder ‘ cry of the children” will go up to the great Father than is 
expressed in Mrs. Browning’s beautiful poem: 

“They look up, with their pale and sunken faces, 
And their look is dread to see, 

For they mind you of their angels in high places, 
With eyes turned on Deity! 

* How long,’ they say, ‘how long O cruel teacher, 
Will you stand, to move the world on a child’s heart,— 

Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 
And tread onward to your throne amid the mart? 

Our blood splashes upward O gold heaper, 
And your purple shows your path! 

But the child’s sob in the silence curses deeper 
Than the strong manin his wrath.’” 

A proper conception of the material is still more difficult because it 
requires not a general but a particular knowledge of each pupil. As 
no two objects in nature are alike in all particulars, so no two pupils 
require the same management. What would we say of a sculptor of 
marble who took several unfinished statutes, each in a different state of 
development, and treated them all alike! What an evidence of incom- 
petency for his work would it exhibit! Yet, we see this done every 
day by sculptors of mind and character. It does not astonish us be- 
cause we are so familiar with it. Pupils are treated as if coming from 
the same mould, and as if all had had the same workmen employed up-- 
on them. The teacher who does not take the trouble to understand 
each pupil separately, takes them as a whole. If one needs a point 
rounded off, all must have the same points rounded. If one needs a 
chisel inserted here, all must have the same incision. 

Here is a boy with a great deal of the animal in him. It is not nec- 
essary to examine the points of his ears to discover the fact. His tem-- 
per is quick and under nocontrol. The sharp points of his nature 
stand out in bold relief. The probabilities are that he not only was 
never controlled at home, but that never or seldom saw the grand 
contest of self by those who tried to control themselves. Having been 
swayed by his passions so long, he stands before his teacher uncouth, 
angular, distorted; with no line of beauty to redeem his hideousness. 
By his side is another whose conditions have always been good. His 
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parentage such that he inherits no taint of blood. He has always been 
wisely and carefully taught at home, by works as well as words, and 
he stands before his teacher symmetrical, beautiful, with a fair promise 
of a noble manhood, if the work is continued with as much care as has 
been used already by the parents. What a misfortune, even more, 
what an eternal loss for these boys to fall into the hands of a careless, 
thoughtless teacher; one who cuts right and left, regardless of indi- 
vidual wants, indifferent as to lasting results, and who feels that his 
duty is done when the lessons are recited and the pupils dismissed. 
Yet, they do fall into just such hands, because such sculptors are all 
around us asking for and obtaining schools. 

When will superintendents look deeper than the head before employ- 
ing teachers! When will they look for heart culture and consider it 
indispensable to the instructor! Have not the distorted, mutilated 
forms of the children cried out long enough for help? Must we still 
wait. ‘ 

How to perform this work is the great question. Here we feel like 
stopping. Who is able to tell how? Who is wise enough to say, this 
is the way, or that? No one on earth—only the Father who created, 
can know what each child needs. Lut we can know something. We 
ean approach the truth. We can see clearer and farther every day if 
we keep straining our eyes to catch the faintest glimmer ahead; and 
catching, if we use it, new light will come faster and clearer as we ad- 
vance. 

This work cannot be performed well unless the teacher has a noble 
soul, broad and deep, able to grasp the higher, grander views of life, 
yet strong and good enough to minister to the diseased in mind and 
heart with pity “instead of anger. Over the door of one of the humane 
institutions in London is a characteristic picture. A boy is kneeling 
before some apparently lifeless embers, blowing with all his might. 
His cheeks are extended by the effort, and he seems anxious to discover 
some signs of life. Under the picture are these words, “Perhaps there 
is a spark.” If a copy of this picture could be in every school-room 
in the Janda, the good done would be too great to be estimated. There 
is a spark of Divinity in every soul, no matter how depraved; and the 
right effort will bring it out, will blow it intoa flame. The rubbish 
may have to be removed before itis brought to the light, but it is there, 
and the grandest, highest work in life is to search for and find this 
spark for those who have seemed to lose it or are indifferent to its pos- 
session. This the teacher must do. Each one must have his own way 
of doing the work. The results will test the way, whether it be good 
or ill. How much work this gives the earnest teacher! To him there 
is no rest—there can be none; but ‘‘ Labor is service meet, and rest of 
soul is but a name for toil amid life’s heat.” 

The teacher must be in good physical condition to do his work well. 
Every-effect has its cause, and if we are not well, there is some reason 
for it. Generally we can prevent illness if we will. There are some 
cases of inherited tendencies that cannot be overcome. Sometimes 
overwork becomes necessary, but usually we have the matter in our 
hands. If we attended strictly to the physiological rules of eating and 
sleeping even, our school-rooms would soon exhibit a marked change 
for the bet’er. If we practiced, daily, what we teach our pupils to ob- 
serve and practice, precept would be enforced by example, and greater 
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good be done to them, as well as ourselves. We have yet to learn that 
no law of our being can be broken without producing corresponding 
suffering. But what can be said of those who intentionally deform 
their bodies until the sight is disgusting to every sensible person? 
Would that our class of sculptors had no such members: but we have 
them; they are all around us. They must have money to continue 
their deformities and they get it in this way. Think of such teachers 
professing to be able to round out the character, strengthen the intel- 
lect and prepare pupils for their work in life, when they show by their 
willful deformity of body, which is an index of the same mental condi- 
tion, that they do not know the first lessons learned by a true sculptor 
—symmetry and proportion. 

There is no doubt but a great many cases of cruelty, ill-nature and 
barbarism in the school room, are caused by the physical torture the 
teacher subjects her:elf to because she has not strength of character 
to enable her to apparel herself rationally. When shall we rise above 
barbarism! When will the physical millennium come—for all else de- 
pends upon it? Besides the effect upon the disposition of the teacher, 
the influence of such things upon a school is too great an evil to be 
easily comprehended. 

Mr. Curtis, in his impressive book, “ Travels upon the Road,” cays 
when he ascended the Milan Cathedral he found it a work of conscience. 
Away up among the multitude of spires, where few persons ever went, 
the work was finished with as much care as the most conspicuous part 
of the building. He beautifully calls it work ou‘ of sight. It is the 
part of the cathedral turned toward the light, toward heaven, and the 
eye of God sees it well finished for him. Much of the true teacher’s 
work is out of sight. It is a private work between teacher and pupils 
and its success depends upon its privacy. It is and must be unappre: 
ciated, because it is unknown. It is purely a work of conscience. 
If then there is a lack of conscience, there is a lack of 
work out of sight. If any teacher asks, “what is this work 
out of sight?” the question speaks for itself, and that teacher has no 
right in the school-room. If those who have never taught ask, the an- 
swer would be, “it is the personal interest the teacher takes in each 
pupil, and the personal effort he constantly makes for the mental, moral, 
and physical well-being of each; and he does this in as many different 
ways ashe has pupils. The effect of the work becomes public, but the 
work is done out of sight.” The reward comes in the consciousness of 
right doing; but that is recompense enough. Our influence while we 
do this work is of vital importance. Many things that others can do 
with propriety teachers cannot do. Why? Because no other persons 
have such a peculiar relation to impressible minds as we, and children 
are not capable of making fine distinctions, but take things as they ap- 
pear; so we must not only abstain from evil itself, but from all appear- 
ance of wrong. 

The principal of a school in Illinois once told me he found it impos- 
sible to understand why his assistant teacher did not gain the respect 
and confidence of the school. She was from a Normal school, was ca- 
pable and well-trained. Matters became so serious at last that he 
called together some of the larger pupils to find out if possible the 
cause. One of the most fearless answered, “ We cannot respect her 
sir; we cannot respect any lady who will subject herself to ridicule by 
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going on the stage before an audience, and taking laughing gas. She 
might as well leave sir, she can never do us any good.” And she did 
leave because she could not sustain herself in the school after that. 

We cannot be too careful in all our public actions as well as private. 
It does not take much to offend the taste of one of these little ones, 
and they are easily mortified, for they expect better things of us than 
of many otkers. Let us be careful then that no unworthy act be done, 
no cant phrase escape our lips, for these things sink deeper and last 
longer than we, at the time, may think. If the highest manhood and 
womanhood are not found in this class of sculptors, then the children 
have a right to complain, for inducements are offered, as never before, 
for the highest of culture, refinement and intellect in this great work. 

Our lives should not only be above reproach, but such, that the at- 
mosphere around us be bright and sunny. We need not descend to the 
boisterousness, which is so disgusting in many who would otherwise 
be good teachers, but bright, cheerful lives will diffuse an unconscious 
influence that will do much toward moulding and shaping the lives of 
our pupils. We are preeminently a serious nation. Foreigners say 
we seldom smile. This is too true, but how much we could do to 
change this peculiarity if we would! I cannot do it, you cannot! but 
altogther, it would be easy. 

An eminent Divine once said, ‘I see before me two great heaps. 
One is the heap happiness, the other misery. And I see every human 
being taking from the one and putting on the other every time he acts 
or speaks.” Every school room has two heaps, and the teacher has 
much to do with the growth of the heap happiness and the decrease of 
the heap misery. And the increase and decrease of these will have 
much to do with the growth and decrease of the two great ones to 
which the whole world contributes. We should not only add to happi- 
ness ourselves, but teach our pupils to do the same, showing them that 
adding to the one always takes from the other. The glorious future of 
peace, joy, good will and universal progress and development, to which 
we all look forward, can come only when the teacher and parent join 
hand and unselfishly, unflinchingly do their whole duty toward the 
children of the land. Then the prophet, scanning the future who is 
asked: 


‘What dost thou see, lone watcher on the tower? 

Is the day breaking? comes the wished-for hour? 
Tell us the signs and stretch abroad thy hands 
If the bright morning dawns upon the land.” 


can ring out his answer to the world: 


“Tt breaks—it comes—the misty shadows fly: 
A rosy radiance gleams upon the sky; 
The mountain tops reflect it calm and clear; 
The plain is yet in shade, but day is near.” 


iebiseitd aNd lori 

Latest authority gives the population of the globe at 1,350,200,000; 
in America, 72,800,000; in Europe, 287,000,000; in Asia, 198,600,000; 
in Africa, 188,000,000; in Australia and Polynesia, 3,800,000. These 
people speak about 3,600 different languages, and are cut up into 
1,000 different religious sects. The adherents of the principal religions, 
counting the whole population are supposed to be nearly thus: Greek 
Church, 69,692,700; the six other Oriental Churches, 6,500,000; Ro- 
man Catholics, 195,000,000; Protestant, 97,193,000; Mohammedans, 
160,000,000; Budhists, 340,000,000; other Asiatic religions, 260,000,- 
000; Pagans, 200,000,000; Jews, 6,000,000. 
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CUI BONO. 


BY MRS. 1. E.G. 


AREY, 


WHITEWATER. 


(Read before the State Teachers’ Association, at Madison, July 12, 1871.) 


Still, as of old, through all the rack of time 
While cities crumble and the mountains waste 
Filling the valleys and the plains are heaved 
To mountain summits by such force as turns 
The rivers from their course, changing all 
The face of nature,—still through all this rack, 
The old world quivers at the wind’s soft breath 
And burgeons into bloom. Here, wave on wave 
Wisconsin's prairies toss their seas of green 
Foaming — flower-sprays, and from lake to 
ake 
Out rolls the glorious landscape. 
The grim oak, 
That many a month its gnarled muscles knit, 
To wrestle with the storm, while through the 
air 
ice-wrought grape-shot 
ground, 
Clothes its gaunt form in wondrous drapery, 
And in quaint gracefulness arrests the sight 
In satin garments such as loom of France 
Has never woven. 


Its hurtled to the 


In the everglades 
Of Florida the teeming verdure swells 
Rank in its ceaseless bloom, Tall pyramids 
Of flowering trees and tangled vines that Hing 
Their garlands to the breeze, and mosses rare 
With strange prismatic hues amaze the eye 
And swing their censers “neath the arch of 
Heaven 
In fragrant waste or worship. Everywhere 
The sunlight clasps us and the hoary world 
Bathes in fresh beauty and is young again. 
Childhood, whose flashing eye and ruddy lip 
Show that the surges of life’s freshest sea 
Move his strong pulses in their ebb and flow, 
Looks out upon this glorious world, wherein 
A father’s love has placed him, w ild with glee 
Clutching the sunlight— flushing with the flowers 
And claims his birthright—never questioning 
But that the joy borne in upon his sense 
Is his, and his forever. So he builds 
iis castles on the earth, and in the air,— 
Spreads o'er them all a sunlight of his own 
Where no night cometh, tugs the garnered 
sheaves 
That so delight him,—bends the bow of Hope 
Till both ends meet, and in sensation lives, 
Pure it may be, but full of danger for 
The craft that he is floating out to sea. 
Methinks the chemist knows in what sweet airs, 
What noteless shimmerings of light and shade 
What welcome tropic heats, —the stuff is brewed 
That storms are made of. So with you and me 
What time so e’er the eager pulse of life 
Throbs at its fullest. When its radiant sun 
Stands at high noon, and thro’ a cloudless sky 
Sheds its broad beams, we know, alas,that then 
Our storms are brooding. 
When to childhood first 
The lesson comes, that love and beauty even 
Are heirs of change,—when the fair argosies 
That Hope had moored so firmly at the piers,— 
hat he had claimed undoubting; by some storm 
Are from their anchor wrenched, and borne, 
stark wrecks, 
To sink ’mid ocean; when he sees the towers 
From his fair cities ‘toppling to the ground, 
Amid the ruins of his baseless dreams 
He stands in mute despair and tosses up 
His hands to heaven, and cries ‘ What good! 
what good!” 
Even ‘mid the excess of good from which he 
wrought 
His selfish fancies, lo, he cries ‘* What good?” 
Yet, with the courage that is born of strength 
He builds and builds again, with but a shade 


















Less of ie oa -grasping claim with which he 


Entered life's s vaidiinn —knowing mine not thine. 


Woman, the crowning work that God hath 
made, 
Wakes to the consciousness of life and finds 
Beauty and harmony,—earth’s glorious dower, 
And, mirrored in the light of loving eyes 
Finds herself lovely. Ona rounded cheek,— 
An arching brow—a fairly chiseled arm 
She founds her birthright—she, as beauty’s 
queen, 
And forthwith claims all earthly good as hers. 
The toilers, in the mine and at the loom,— 
The incense-bearers from far lands—all—all 
Shall minister to her. And so she builds 
Castles in Spain with an undoubting right. 
But straight across her path another comes, 
Fairer than she,—of statclier presence —keen 
Perchance of wit,—of broader intellect,— 
Robed with more taste,—in richer garments 
clad, 
And claims the homage of her tenantry. 
And, turning from the feast, she tears away 
The jewels from her brow, and casts aside 
The dainty robe that seemed but yesterday 
So worthy of all sacrifice, and now 
With envy tugging at her sickened heart, 
And malice plotting in her weary brain, 
She cries * What good?” * what good?” 
he brilliant boy 
Who inakes his mark at school, possessed per- 
1aps 
Of ready memory,—or the power to catch 
The surface thought and use it, goaded on 
By his proud friends, seeks for the meed of fame; 
Seeks—aye—and wins it,—step by step goes up 
The height that men call fame; now jostling 
back 
His weaker brother,—trampling out of sight 
The sweetest home-flowers, and outstrips the 
throng 
That blocked his way because his selfishness 
Outstrippeth theirs—and gains the meed he 
sought, 
The crown he toiled for; 
his. 
As his forsooth—ah, *tis a vicious hound 
Will slip his master’s leash ten times a day, 
And only know his hand what time so e’er 
It feedeth him. The restless throng who own 
His mastership, will clamor at his door,— 
Haunt him by night and dog his steps by day 
inca and mumbling till he share with 
them 
The fair domain, to which he finds each hour 
His title 1 ‘The crown that seemed so fair 
Tortures his brow, this diamond hides within 
The shaft of envy, and that emerald rare 
Gains hues from that green serpent, jealousy. 


claims the world as 






O! ye fame-seekers learn this lesson first, 

O! ye world-masters heed this lesson now, 

“ Who rules must serve,” long since the master 
said. 

“Ich dien, ich dien,” must your motto be, 

Whether ye will or no, ye cannot wear 

The crown and shrink its burden. Welcome ye 

Who with undaunted courage can assume 

The stern responsibilities of power. 


How oft this winner shivering neath his toils, 
Yielding no tittle of the kingdom won— 
Struggling for more, and more, amidst his gains, 
Cries weakly, ‘* Who will show us any good?” 
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Ho, masters, are ye thwarted in your search? 
Ah, brethren, have ye failed to find the good 
Ye at the outset claimed so lavishly? 
Come back into the valleys—try again— 
Seek with annointed eyes-——-with more of care, 
With less assurance, ask yourselves if God, 
In his great seeming goodness to the world, 
Leaves us such beggars. 
Oh, what eye can tell, 

The gold that does not glitter,—who detect 
The diamond in the mine,—what wisdom find 
The treasure in unsightly covering hid? 
Why, if we mount a trumpery peddler’s pack 
With paste and oriode filled, and up the steep 
Go toiling through the sultry summer's heat, 
What wonder if we, at the summit, sift 
Our worthless wares, and cry, “Alas, what 

good?” 


Amid the abundant blessings with which earth 
Is clothed so lavishly, we name ourselves 

At once as masters, never heeding that 

Full many another patent overlies 

This goodly heritage :—that on the right 

This neighbor vies with that one on the left 

In the same claims; and when the strife grows 


It 
We clutch both hands full of the stolen goods, 
And cry, “* Cui bono.” 
Now we fling the rein 
Upon the neck of Passion—a fierce steed— 
Untamed as was Mazeppa’s, and when straight 
He flings us off in some accursed morass 
We rail at Heaven, whose righteous law we 
scorned, 
In entering thus on folly’s reckless raid. 


Ah, when at first the human heart came fresh 
From its Creator’s hand, ‘twas not the nest 
That Vultures breed in; but the home of love, 
Of pure affections, gentle, kindly thought, 
That knows its kind; and over alla law, 
Distinguished man as man—the power to know 
The good from evil—sever right from wrong. 
The Golden scales of Justice given to man, 
Distinguished him from all created things, 
The power to set the limits, know the bounds, 
Divide the fiefdom with his brother man, 
Cull share from share; and most of all to know 
The bond of human fellowship, the love 
That yields “my good” for ** thy good.” 
Ah, man learns 

No lesson worth learning till he cons 
The page of self denial. 

5 There’s one power 
That’s worth the struggle up the mountain side 
In sun and storm, o’er weary cliff and fell 
To win the welcome summit; that’s the power 
Of self-control. No matter what the lands 
That own your sceptre—what the gold within 
Your cofiers, if this cool Siloam fails 
Well may he cry “cui bono” who hath not 
Subdued this kingdom. Teach it to your babes 


’ 
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O mother, at the knee; and ye who stand 

Masiers within the halls of science—chosen 

As guides and formers of the coming man, 

With each day’s lessons teach this lesson too ; 

Without it all the science ye can give 

But widens out the borders of despair; 

The sharpened intellect whets to new edge 

The blade of torture. Bid your pupils choose 

The word * Excelsior,” and their banner bear 

Up moral heights sublime. Ah, early teach 

That Hacellence not precedence must win 

In the long race. And bid them measure man 

As worth not what he has, but what he is; 

So shall ye build the bulwarks of the state 

Of worthy citizens, and make your schools 

Its great life-centre. For be sure that no 

Mere culture of the reasoning powers will give 

Peace to the individual, or the state. 

God makes us part of that great harmony 

His moral universe, and if we break 

In that fair solar system the one bond 

That binds it star to star, what wonder if 

We lose our orbit, and go wailing on 

Through rayless darkness. The blest law of 
love 

Being the one fee of our inheritance 

He who shall cast it from him willfully 

Ilath played the part of Esau,—sold, alas, 

His birthright for a mess of pottage, and 

Does well to mourn his loss, but not so well 

To rail at Heaven as author of his loss. 


Life is not ‘aw’ a muddle *—only blind 

Because we haggle at the lesson given 

And wili not see the highest earthly good 

Is not the good. And will not do our work 

For the work’s sake, as all true work is done. 

True work! Worth more in its own self than 
aught 

Of earthly good it brings us. We may toil 

To live indeed—and live again to toil; 

But this is a mere idle eking out 

Of worthless life—a tread-mill slavery. 


There are no summits in Acadia, 

But there are swelling rivers, such as shall 

Make glad the city of our God. And he 

Who dwells beside them never asks ‘ Whai 
good ¢” 

For every good is his—and change and loss 

Are neither change or loss—only a law 

Transcendent in its workings. Nature shows 

“We do not lose what God has only hidden.” 

The sun behind the clouds is stil] a sun, 

And if a gap comes in his band of love 

He knows ‘tis but a jewel borrowed for 

A brighter setting. Thus, above the earth 

Claiming no mastership,—rejoicing in 

Another's good—trusting with surest faith 

The love that hath so loved him—toiling on 

Wrapt in his toil—at the foundation stones 

In the cathedral of the universe 

He finds all good. 


$$$ )——_____— 








A Lrvrr ro Imrrovemerr.—The school superintendent of Hinds 
county, Mississippi, has advised the teachers of that region to drop 
the provincial pronunciation of certain words, such as gwine for going, 
clar for clear, thar for there, and so on, and to adopt that recommended 
by Webster and other iexicographers. This the editor of The Jlinds 
County Gazette calls placing the last feather on the camel’s back, and 
after an indignant recital of the injuries the people of Mississippi have 
suffered at the hands of the Yankees, he exclaims: ‘“ And now our 
masters have the presumption and impudence to require southern teach- 
ers to ram down the throats of southern children the peculiar pronun- 
ciation and whangdoodle of New England.” 
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THE ASSOCIATION. 

To the almost entire exclusion of our usual variety, we give up our pages this 
month mainly to the doings of the Association. 

The meeting seems to have been quite generally regarded as very pleasant and 
successful. The President and Executive Committee evidently did everything in 
their power to make it so. The ladies did not hesitate to exercise the right 
accorded them of paying their way, and this change in old customs may be regarded 
as fairly inaugurated. The book-agents did not disappoint us—and what would 
an Association be without their good-natured and good looking faces to enliven the 
scene? 

The Papers and lectures presented, as a whole, were of an unusually high order. 
Without attempting to characterize each, we let as many of them as possible speak 
for themselves in the present number. We have published all the papers received 
in season for this issue, and have been obliged to crowd our pages some to give 
them room. We expect to give additional papers next month. 

We commend to the President elect and Executive Committee, however, a radi- 
cal innovation: Let the next meeting be largely a business meeting; and the busi- 
ness well digested and well arranged. Pithy and practical reports, followed by 
pungent discussions, will tend to more practical results. The educational interests 
of the state are now large and varied. Fifty teachers who have something to say 
may as readily be found as five. Good Lectures and Essays are good things, in 
their places; but as no man who regards his stomach wishes to dine or lunch half 
a dozen times in a day, so there is a limit to the receptive capacity of the human 
mind, at least within the space of twenty-four hours listening. 

But the Association was by no means barren of practical results, as may be secn 
by the proceedings. A well considered course of study was presented, and the 
address of Dr. CARPENTER on “Reading ” is worthy of a most careful perusal. 
The other papers presented in this number abound in valuable thoughts, and a 
fine vein of thought may readily be detected beneath the metrical form of Mrs. 
AREY’s offering. 

The Lecture on the “Sun,” by Prof. PEABODY, of Chicago, was elaborate and 
exhaustive, presenting the latest investigations and speculations in regard to that 
just now potent luminary, and sustaining the Professor’s reputation as a teacher 
and a writer on astronomy. The Lecture by Prof. PEaBopy, from Harvard, on 
“ Language,” or rather on “ Words,” was pleasant and instructive, and presented 
many fine points. Nothing was better recoived, however, than the address of Su- 
perintendent PicKaRD, from Chicago, who felt evidently as if he was glad to 
breathe the air of Wisconsin once more. Of the Lecture of Prof. PHELPS, Princi- 
pal of the Winona Normal School, we are able to give elsewhere a brief sketch, 
from one of our city papers. 


THE NoRMAL REGENTS—including the State Superintendent—are on a tour of 
observation and inquiry connected with the location of the next Normal School. 
Stevens Point, Grand Rapids, La Crosse Menomonie, River Falls and other places 
will be visited, and we hear that they may get up as far as Superior. We do not 
know whether Duluth prefers claims! As the School at Oshkosh will accommo- 
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date the east and northeast counties, it would seem quite obvious that the next 
School ought to be pushed pretty well towards the northwest. 

The School at Oshkosh will open, it is understood, if not otherwise determined 
by the Board, on Wednesday, August 30th. It is already known to our readers 
that the Board: have selected GEORGE S. ALBEE, late Principal and Superintendent 
of the Racine Public Schools, as President. RoBperT GRAHAM; late Agent of the 
Board, many will be glad to hear, has accepted the place of Assistant; and we are 
pleased to learn that Mr. D. E. and Mrs. M. E. Houmes, late Principal and Assist- 
ant in the Berlin High School, have also received appointments. Other skillful 
and competent teachers, to make up the needed corps, will in due time be an- 
nounced. Wishing them all God-speed, we bespeak for the School in advance a 
generous confidence and support. We must all not only hope for the best, in re- 
gard to our Normal Schools, which are to become one of the main-stays of our 
whole public educational system, but we must all help to bring about the best 
practical results. ‘To this end, let the School at Oshkosh be at once filled with an 
earnest and intelligent body of students. 

The Board, very wisely as we think, have provided that an Institute course of 
six weeks shall hereafter be a feature of the Fall session of each of the Normal 
Schools. These, with the “long” and “ short” Institutes, already provided for by 
law, ought to reach nearly the whole body of our teachers. 

Many teachers in the State will be gratified to learn that the Board have ap- 
pointed Prof. C. H. ALLEN their Agent for Institute work, and that he is now pre- 
paring to take the field. The following are deserved tributes: 


“We are pleased to record the appointment by the Board of Regents of Prof. C. 
H. Allen, of Platteville, to the position of Agent of the Board for holding Insti- 
tutes. His duties will necessarily take him to all parts of the State, and in order 
that he may more readily reach his family, it will be necessary to remove his resi- 
dence to Madison. While we, in common with the people here, regret the neces- 
sity of their removing from our midst, we feel, as long as they remain in the State, 
we will still have a claim on their friendship. That the Professor will fill the ap- 
pointment with credit to himself and to the satisfaction of the Board we have no 
doubt.”—Grant County Witness. 

“The Professor’s past experience and proved ability for Institute and Normal 
work, and the earnestness which he has always shown in it, are an abundant guar- 
antee that he will render valuable service to the educational interests of the State 
in the position to which he has been appointed. In the matter of residence, Madi- 
son will gain what Platteville loses, and Prof. Allen and his family will be gladly 
welcomed back here again, with gratification felt in both places, as elsewhere, that 
the Professor is to remain in the State.—State Journal. 


The “ScnHooL MONTHLY” AND THE “JOURNAL.’—One reason for asking, as 
the State Teachers’ Association did, a year ago, that we would issue the JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, was the suspension of the School Monthly. It is but proper to re- 
mark here, that some time before its suspension, its proprietor had his dwelling 
and goods burned. 

We offered him, when we accepted our trust, to make up the numbers of the 
Monthly due to his paid up subscribers, if he would furnish us the bare cost of so 
doing. To this he now assents; and as soon as the condition is complied with we 
shall be ready and glad to carry out the arrangement. 

We are also authorized to receive wnpaid subscriptions on the Monthly, and on 
so doing, will forward the JoURNAL to all those remitting, as long as the Monthly 
was due them to make out the year. We shall of course account to the proprietor 
of the Monthly for his share of all such remittances. This we think will be an 
advantageous and honorable arrangement for all concerned. 
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WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Nineteenth Annual Session. 
ASSEMBLY CHAMBER, MADISON, July 11, 1871—8 P. M. 

The Association convened, pursuant to notice, at the above time and place, and 
was called to order by President ROBERT GRAHAM. 

After being welcomed by His Excellency, Governor FAIRCHILD, in a neat and 
fitting address, to which the President responded, Prof. 8. H. PEABopy of the Chi- 
cago High School was introduced, and entertained the Association by delivering a 
highly interesting lecture on “The Sun.” 

WEDNESDAY, July 12, 1871—9 A. M. 

The exercises being opened by prayer and the singing of the Doxology, Vice 
President D. E. Hotmes took the chair, and President GRAHAM delivered the fol- 


lowing: 
ANNUAL ADDRESS.* 


Fellow Teachers of Wisconsin, and Friends of Education: 

To-day brings again our annual reunion. A kind Providence has watched over 
and preserved us another year. Gladly we greet each other—warm is the grasp 
and hearty the welcome, for the teachers’ ranks scarcely admit of cold, calculating 
selfishness, or green-eyed jealousy. Sympathetic hearts are here; mutual joys and 
sorrows; mutual successes and failures. Happiness on the whole has outweighed 
the sorrow. This is my experience and yours, for often, very often, the darkest 
cloud of sorrow and sadness brings brightest joy. And so we meet with hearty 
greetings, because they speak of heart work. 

I am agreeably surprised to find so many present. Our wise Executive Com- 
mittee decreed after mature deliberation, that we must each and all pay our own 
bills. There were two or three reasons for this action: 

1. The number of towns in the State inviting us to come were somewhat less 
than a score. And this is not the first experience we have had in finding it dif_l- 
cult to secure a place where the inhabitants were willing to entertain ladies free. 

2. This Executive Committee are all “women’s rights” men, and hence were in 
conscience bound to allow the ladies the right to pay—no distinction in regard to 
sex, race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

3. The ladies, at the last association, expressed such desire. 

We come as representatives of the educational interests of this commonwealth. 
Mighty responsibilities hang over us. We come to answer the query, “ Watchman, 
what of the night?” From the general to the private, what report? What aggres- 
sive movements—what defensive? Have ignorance, prejudice and superstition, 
with their mighty hosts and bright array of banners, armed with the latest and 
most approved weapons, been successfully repulsed in any quarter? Has any dis- 
lodgement been made? What report from the skirmish-line of mixed schools? 
What from the inner posts of graded schools? What from the officers of the line— 
the Principals of high schools? What from the staff of Generals, Brigadier and Major, 
of our normal schools and university? What from the General-in-Chief—the State 
Superintendent? 

Are our free schools a success; do they accomplish what is desired? Are the 
people becoming more intelligent, industrious and happy? Are there mutterings 
of ill-feeling from any quarter towards our free schools? If so, what and when? 
Wha has been done for mixed schools? Have they a grade of study? If not, 
why? Are the teachers of mixed schools retained in any one school suffi- 
cient time to accomplish any well defined results? If not, what remedy? 
Have teachers of graded schools definite, well-digested plans of what they desire 
to accomplish in any given time? Have they the proper views of the Philosophy 
of Education, what it is, and how attained? Is Normal training necessary to in- 
spire a teacher with proper views concerning his work? If so, what has been done 
to secure it? Is Academic and higher instruction detracting from the true work of 
the Normal Schools? 

Can methods of teaching be given in the Normal schools unless Academic pre- 


za aiep unable to obtain the address in full, we use the report given in the ‘* State Journal,” — 
rs. Jour. 
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cedes? How shall a wide range of Normal training be secured? Is there in any 
of the High schools a course of study vointing to the University? If not, is it de- 
sirable that there should be such a course? How shall an influence be created 
favorable to higher education, with the University in view? 

Are all the children of the state between the ages of 6 and 14 regularly attend- 
ing school? If not, what remedy? Is the EpucATIONAL JOURNAL what it should 
be—are we subscribers—are we contributors to its columns? If not, why? 

Prof. Graham then proceeded to show what a true education is, quoting from 
Milton, Ruskin and Carlyle. He also discussed the subject of Normal schools, 
closing as follows: 

“ Poor schools and poor teachers are in the majority. Multitudes of schools are 
so poor that I had almost said they were better closed. They add but little to the 
intellectual or moral power of any community. They afford the sad spectacle of 
ignorance engaged in the stupendous fraud of self-perpetuation at the public 
expense. 

It is apparent that the wants of the country demand the establishment of a sys- 
tem of Normal schools, which shall embrace in their course of study only those 
branches taught in our district schools, with special training in methods and school 
management. In Massachusetts, with two years’ course, only one-half the stu- 
dents complete the course. In Illinois three-fourths remain only one year or less. 
In Kansas four-fifths leave by the expiration of the first year. If, then, from one- 
half to four-fifths of the pupils entering a school leave so soon, why should there 
not be an elmentary course specially adapted to their Wants? 

I sincerely hope it may come within the province of this Association to co-oper- 
ate in counsel and action with the Board of Regents of Normal Schools, now in 
session, in the direction indicated. 

The Normal Schools now in operation are doing a good work. Their graduates 
are alike honoring themselves and the schools. May the fruits of their labor be- 
come more and more apparent. 

In regard to compulsory education, Prof. G. quoted the States of Michigan and 
Texas in favor of the law; also, the opinions of Gov. Fairchild, Gen. Eaton, head 
of the National Bureau of Education, Superintendent Craig, State Superintendent 
of Pennsylvania, and several others, in favor of the law. 

Tn regard to the inadequate salaries of county superintendents, Prof. G. says: 
“ Superintendents are necessitated in many instances to resign their positions in 
consequence of inability to support their families. This ought not so to be. From 
personal acquaintance with a large number of county superintendents of this 
State, I know them to be faithful, discerning, honest, self-denying men, who are 
endeavoring with earnest purpose to combat ignorance and prejudice in whatever 
form they present themselves. They are doing a good work; and as no attempt 
was made the past winter to repeal the law creating the office, it is fair to conclude 
that the people are in a good degree satistied with their work.” 

Of Teachers’ Institutes, Prof. G., who has been in the employ of the Board of 
Normal Regents, engaged in holding Institutes during the past year, says: 

“Forty-four Institutes have been held in this State during the last year, as per 
Superintendent’s report. Probably not less than fifty have been held this year, 
with an average attendance of sixty members, making in all 3,000 reached through 
this agency. Of the kind and amount of work done it behooves not me to speak. 
Of one thing I am assured—it has done me good. I feel toned to a higher ideal of 
the teacher’s work. With all its labor, toil and difficulty some of the pleasantest 
memories of my life cluster around this Institute work. 

“This kind of work seems to be growing in favor with the people. The Legis- 
lature, last winter, made a special appropriation of $2,000 to carry out this plan of 
Normal Institutes. These are to be held for not less than four weeks, and are un- 
der the direction of the State Superintendent and Board of Normal School Re- 
gents. Should these prove as successful as we believe they will, our teachers will 
find less excuse for work carelessly done; and superintendents who are possessed of 
vertebrae,can find relief from the sting of accusing conscience by relieving incom- 
petent teachers of responsibility in connection with school work, without being 
obliged to close the school houses. 

Teachers should be compelled to attend these institutes, without losing time, if 
their schools are in session, or furnish evidence of having attended a more exended 
course of training of a similar character. 

Prof. Graham takes strong ground in favor of introducing music and drawing 
into all our schools, upon which subject he is eminently sound, as our experience 
in the public schools of this city fully shows. 
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The speaker alluded as follows to the death of F.C. Pomeroy, late City Super- 
intendent of Milwaukee: 

Since our last meeting we have been called to mourn the loss of an earnest edu- 
eator in tho person of F. C. Pomeroy, superintendent of the schools of Milwaukee. 
In the death of Mr. Pomeroy the cause of public education has lost an able advo- 
cate who devoted the best years of his life to the work he had undertaken. He 
brought to that work a mind mature in judgment and of high scholastic attain- 
ments. Ie sacrificed every other ambition, and to the last was found at the post 
of duty, with his armor on. 

Prof. G. concluded as follows: 

But I must close, as I have already taxed your patience. In the review of work 
done during the past year, there is much to cheer and encourage. 

To-day we have a Journal of Education worthy of the name, issued from the 
Department of Public Instruction. Its visits are hailed with delight—its pages 
perused with eagerness—a welcome visitor diffusing not only the power of thought 
and geniality of soul of its able editors, but affording a medium of communication 
for the rich experience of practical educators, the methods of teaching, detail of 
organization, the proper developmeut of the pupil in all that tends to make him 
healthy, intelligent and good. No teacher can atford to be without it. 

This association which has grown from the small nimber of half a score to as 
many hundred, is a power known and felt in the State. Earnest, strong minds 
brought it into existence, and such minds are still at work. The friends of free 
schools are neither loud nor boastful; they show no flaunting banner, but if neces- 
sity demands, the whole nation, including all tongues and nationalities, will rally 
around the flag of liberty and intelligence. 

Let your deliberations evince careful thought. We are here as workers—not as 
lookers-on. It is to be hoped that this meeting will not be obnoxious to the charge 
of having done little or no good. If each one will feel that he has a personal 
interest in what is said and done, then good will be accomplished. If you have 
words to say worth saying and hearing, say them. Compare experiences; unite 
practice with theory. 

Ihave said no word of your responsibility; others will undoubtedly do this. 
You feel it. The school centres on the teacher. The State has done much, and 
will do more, to aid you to a better preparation. 

Ignorance and vice are the foes to be conquered. Their name is Legion; their 
sting is deadly; their power is almost omnipotent. Yet it is yours to meet such a 
foe. If faithful you will prevail; you shall conquer. 

Clearness of thought, purity of heart, earnestness of purpose, with a believing 
confidence in a kind and loving Father—sitting at the feet of our Great Teacher, 
our Elder Brother, leaning on Him and learning from Him—these will assuredly 
make you faithful and triumphant, and you shall in nowise lose your reward, which 
shall be two immortalities—one you shall carry with you when you go hence; the 
other shall remain impressing and reimpressing your life and character on mind 
and heart while time shall last. 

On motion of SAMUEL SiAw the address was referred for distribution to a com- 
mittee consisting of W. D. PARKER, D. E. HoLMgs and J. B. Tarver. 

The following announcements were made by the President: 

Committee on Enrollment—A. J. Cheney, D. McGregor, G. M. Bowen. 

Assistant T'reasurer—M. T. Park. 

Professor OLIVER AREY of Whitewater Normal School read a paper, entitled 
“Suggestions on the Economy of Mind Power,” 
minutes was indulged in. 

Business being resumed, Prof. 8. 8. Rockwoop of Milton recited Whittier’s “ In 
School Days;” and Supt. AMos Wu1rine of Trempealeau read an interesting pa- 
per on “ Mental Vision.” 

W. D. PARKER, of the committee to whom was referred the President’s Address 
reported the following sub-committees: 


On Normal Schools—O. Arey, S. S. Rockwood, George Beck. 

On Compulsory Education —W. D. Parker, G. S. Albee, J. Q. Emery. 
On School Supervision—J. K. Purdy, T. D. Kanouse, D. G@. Purman. 
On Institute Work—S. Fallows, J. B. Pradt, O. Arey, R. Graham. 


after which a recess of fifteen 
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On Music and Drawing—D. E. Gardner, Mrs. M. E. Holmes, J. E. Burton. 

On Necessity for Special T'raining—C. H. Allen, Alex. Kerr, W. C. Whitford. 

On Obituary Notices—J. B. Pradt, J. K. Purdy, Marion V. Churchill. 

Adjourned to 2 o’clock P. M. 

Afternoon Session—2 o'clock. 

The Association being called to order, A. H. HinMAN of Chicago, presented the 
subject of Penmanship, giving the teachers present some valuable hints with re- 
gard to conducting exercises in this much neglected branch of study. 

Miss Mary E. Wapswonrru of Beaver Dam, read a paper on “ The Education of 
Our Girls,” which was listened to with great interest, and for which the authoress 
was highly commended by those who were fortunate enough to hear her. 

After a recess of fifteen minutes, Miss EL1za GRAvEs of Kentucky, read a paper 
entitled “ A Plea for Culture.” 

W. D. Parker of the Committee on Compulsory Education, offered the follow- 
ing: 

“ The Committee to whom was referred the matter of Compulsory Attendance of 
Children at School, have had the same under consideration, and beg leave to re- 
port; that 

“WuHeEREAS, The efficiency of law being entirely dependent upon the co-opera- 
tion of the people whose interests are to be served; and 

“WHEREAS, The people are not in sympathy with laws which permanently re- 
move the children from their custody; therefore 

“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, no law 
of compulsory attendance should be enacted.” 

This report was not considered as expressing the sense of the Association, its 
adoption was not not agreed to, and 

On motion of A. EARTHMAN, the subject was referred back to the Committee, 
who are to offer a more complete report at the next session of the Wisconsin 
Principals’ Association. 

After some discussion on “ the Resources of the Association,” by Messrs. REY- 
NOLDS, PARKER, GAYLORD, SALISBURY, WHITFORD and PURMAN, the Association 


adjourned to § o’clock P. M. 
Evening Session. 


The exercises of the evening were introduced by a solo, sung by Prof. BRAND, of 
Madison. 

Prof. W. T. Puenprs, of Winona Normal School, was then introduced, and 
delivered an able and exhaustive address on “ The Problem of Universal Education 
and the Conditions of its Solution in our Country.” 

The Madison Brass Band then favored the Association with some choice music, 
after which the President announced the programme for the following day, and the 
Association adjoured till Thursday morning. 

TaurspDay, July 13, 1871. 
Morning Session—9 o'clock. 

Presiden. GRAHAM in the chair. 

After the usual devotional exercises, and a solo by Prof. BRAND, 

ALEX. KERR, of the committee on Course of Study, appointed last winter, made 
the following report: 

COURSE OF STUDY FOR GRADED SCHOOLS. 

Frmst YEAR—First Term.—1, Counting from 1 to 20; 2, Special Drill Exercises 
to cultivate quickness and accuracy of perception preparatory to Reading; reading 
from charts, blackboard and slates, and to aid in teaching it; instruction and ques- 
tions upon common things, consisting of domestic animals, articles of food, cloth- 


ing, furniture, objects used in sport and labor, etc.; 3, Printing and Drawing; 4, 
Behavior and Habits of Order; 5, Singing and Physical Exercises, 
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Second Term.—1, Counting from 1 to 100; 2, Reading from Primer and Printing; 
3, Oral Instruction on plants, illustrated by drawings of specimens to impress cor- 
rect ideas of form, color and size; 4, Behavior and Habits of Order; 5, Singing and 
Physical Exercises. 

Third Term.—1, Naming the figures used in the Reader; 2, First Reader begun, 
Printing; 3, Oral lessons on native animals, illustrated by pictures of the same; 4, 
Behavior and habits or Order; 5, Singing and Physical Exercises. 

SEconD YEAR—Virst Term—1, Estimation of Distances; 2, First Reader com- 
pleted; 3, Oral Spelling from Reader; 4, Writing by Principles; the small letters 
begun; 5, Oral Lessons on Flowers: pictures of specimens drawn with colored 
crayons; 6, Behavior and Habits of Order; i, Singing and Physical Exercises. 

Second Term. —1, Estimationof Weight; 2, Second Reade r begun; 3, Oral Spell- 
ing from Reader; 4, Writing by Principles; the small letters completed; 5, Oral 
Lessons on Vegetable Products; 6, Behavior and Habits of Order; 7, Singing and 
Physical Exercises. 

Third Term.—1, Estimation of Time; 2, Second Reader continued; lessons writ- 
ten; 3, Oral Speaking from Reader; 4, Writing by principles; the capital letters 
begun; 5, Oral Lessons on the Human Body, and Drawing in connection therewith; 
6, Behavior and Habits of Order; 7, Singing and Physical Exercises. 

THIRD YEAR—First Term.—1, Second reader completed, lessons written; 2, Oral 
spelling from reader, with simple rules for the use of the capital letters and punctu- 
ation marks found in the lesson; 3, Writing by principles, the capital letters com- 
pleted and the figures; 4, Oral instruction on insects, drawings of specimens; 
5, Morals and manners; 6, Singing and calisthenics. 

Second Term.—1, Third reader begun, lessons written; 2, Oral spelling from 
reader; 3, Oral geography, points of compass, school-house, grounds and surround- 
ings, soils and rocks, map drawing by scales; 4, Arithmetic, addition and subtract- 
ion, oral and written work, taught with objects; 5, Morals and manners; 6, Singing 
and calisthenics. 


Third Term.—1, Third reader continued, lessons written; 2, Oral spelling from 
reader; 3, Oral geography, the section, the town, its natural divisions, minerals, 
vegetable and animal productions, occupations of the people, and history, map by 
sections; 4, Arithmetic, multiplication and division, oral and written work, taught 
with objects; 5, Morals and manners; 6, Singing and calisthenics. 

Fourtn YEAR—First Term—ai, Third reader continued; 2, Written spelling 
from reader; 3, Oral geography, the county, its natural divisions, productions, oc- 
cupations of the people, cities and villages, traveling facilities, history, map by 
sections and townships; 4, Primary arithmetic begun, oral instruction in notation 
and numeration; 5, Impromptu composition; 6, Morals and manners; 7, Singing 
and calisthenics. 

Second Term—1, Third reader continued; 2, Written spelling from reader; 
3, Oral geography, the state, its important natural and artificial divisions, descrip- 
tion of lands, productions, occupations of the people, cities, traveling facilities, 
history, map by townships and counties; 4, Primary arithmetic completed, oral in- 
struction in notation and numeration; 5, lLmpromptu composition; 6, Morals and 
manners: 7, Singing and calisthenics. 

Third Term.—1, Third reader completed; 2, Written spelling from reader; 3 
Geography of United States begun; map drawing by ——— lines; 4, Intel- 
lectual and written arithmetic; addition and subtraction; 5, Impromptu composi- 
tion; 6, Morals and manners; 7, Singing and calisthenics. 


Fortra YEAR—first Term.—ti1, Fourth reader begun; 2, Written spelling from 
reader; 3, Writing copies with pen and ink; 4, Geography of United States com- 
pleted; map drawing by construction lines; 5, Intellectual and written arithmetic; 
multiplication and division begun; 6, Impromptu composition; 7, Morals and man- 
ners; 8, Singing and calisthenics. 

Second Term.—1, Fourth reader continued; 2, Written spelling from reader; 8, 
Writing copies with pen and ink; 4, United States history begun; 5, Intellectual 
and written arithmetic; division completed; greatest common divisor; least com- 
mon multiple; 6, Impromptu composition; 7, Morals and manners; 8, Singing and 
calisthenics. 


Third Term.—1, Fourth reader continued; 2, Written spelling from reader; 3, 
Writing copies with pen and ink; 4, United States history continued; 5, Intellect- 
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ual and written arithmetic; reduction, addition and subtraction of fractions; 6, Im- 
promptu composition; 7, Morals and manners; 8, Singing and calisthenics. 

Sixt YEar—VFirst Term.—t1, Fourth reader continued; oral grammar; 2, writ- 
ten spelling from reader; 3, Writing copies with pen and ink; 4, United States 
history completed; 5, Intellectual and written arithmetic; multiplication of frac- 
tions; division begun; 6, bnpromptu composition; 7, Morals and manners; 8, Sing- 
ing and calisthenics. 

Second Term.—1, Fourth reader continued; oral grammar; 2, Written spelling 
from reader; rules for spelling; 8, Writing copies with pen and ink; 4, Geography; 
mathematical; forms of government; North America; map drawing by construc- 
tion lines; 5, Intellectual and written arithmetic; division of fractions completed; 
decimals; 6, Impromptu composition; 7, Morals and manners; 8, Singing and ca- 
listhenics. 

Third Term —1, Fourth reader continued; oral grammar; 2, Written spelling 
from reader; abbreviations; 3, Writing copies with pen and ink; 4, Geography; 
South America and Africa; map drawing by construction lines; 5, Intellectual and 
written arithmetic; decimal currency; compound numbers begun; 6, Impromptu 
composition; with special reference to habits of speech; 7, Morals and manners; 
8, Singing and calisthenies. 

SevENTH YEAR—First Term.—1, Fifth reader begun; oral grammar; 2, Writ- 
ten spelling from reader; 3, Writing copies with pen and ink; 4, Geography; Ku. 
rope; map drawing by construction lines; 5, Intellectual and written arithmetic; 
compound numbers completed; 6, Impromptu composition; with special attention 
to habits of speech; 7, Morals and manners; 8, Singing and calisthenics. 

Second Term.—1, Fifth reader continued; 2, Written spelling from reader; 3, 
Writing copies with pen and ink; 4, Geography; Asia and Oceanica; map drawing 
by construction lines; 5, Intellectual and written arithmetic; percentage begun; 6, 
Grammar; etymology begun; impromptu composition; parsing; 7, Morals and 
manners; 8, Singing and calisthenics. 

Third Term—1, Fifth reader continued; 2, Written spelling from reader; 3, 
Writing copies with pen and ink; pencil drawing; 4, General history begun; an- 
cient geography; 5, Intellectual and written arithmetic; percentage continued; oral 
instruction in business forms; 6, Grammar; etymology continued; Impromptu 
composition; parsing; 7, Morals and manners; 8, Singing and calisthenics. 

EientH YEAR—First Term.—1, Fifth reader continued; 2, Written spelling 
from reader; 3, Book keeping; single entry; pencil drawing; 4, General history 
continued; medieval geography; 5, Intellectual and written arithmetic; percent- 
age completed; equation of payments; 6, Grammar; etymology completed; im- 
promptu composition; parsing; 7, Morals and manners; 8, Singing and calis- 
thenics. 

Second Term.—i, Fifth reader continued; 2, Written spelling from reader; 8, 
Writing copies with pen and ink; pencil drawing; 4, General history completed: 
5, Intellectual and written arithmetic; ratio and proportion; partnership ; alliga- 
tion; 6, Grammar; syntax begun; composition writing; analysis; 7, Morals and 
manners; 8, Singing and calisthenics. 

Third Term—1, Fifth reader completed, special drill exercises in the elemen- 
tary sounds; 2, Written spelling from reader; 3, Writing copies with pen and ink; 
4, Geography reviewed; 5, Intellectual and written arithmetic completed; 6, Gam- 
mar; syntax completed; composition writing; analysis; 7, Morals and manners; 8, 
Singing and calisthenics. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 





First Year—First Term—ti, Language, Latin, French or German; 2; Mathe- 
matics, arithmetic renewed; 3, } Natural science, physical geography; 4, English, 
reading and spelling; 5, Rhetoric, essays, declamations, discussions, recitations, 
impromptu compositions, oral exercises in narration and description. 

Second Term.—1, Language, Latin, French or German; 2, Mathematics, algebra; 
3, Natural science, phyiscal geography; 4, English, reading and spelling; 5, Rhe- 
toric, as in No. 5 above. 

Third Term.—1, Language, Latin, French or German; 2, Mathematics, algebra; 
3, Natural history, natural ‘history of animals; 4, English, reading and spelling; 5, 
Rhetoric, as in No. 5, first term. 
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Seconp YEAR—VFirst Term—1, Language, Latin, French or German; 2, Mathe- 
matics, geometry; 3, Natural science, physiology; 4, English, reading and spelling; 
5, Rhetoric, essays, declamations, discussions, recitations, impromptu compositions, 
oral exercises in narration and description. 

Second Term. —1, Language, Latin, French or German; 2, Mathematics, geometry ; 
3, Natural science, natural philosophy; 4, English, reading and spelling; 5, Rheto- 
ric, as in first term. 

Third Term—1, Language, Latin, French or German; 2, Mathematics, trigo- 
nometry; 3, Natural science, natural philosophy continued; 4, English, reading and 
spelling; 5, Rhetoric, as in first term. 

THrpD YEAR—First Term.—1. Language, Latin, French or German; 2, Politics, 
civil government; 3, Natural science, chemical physics; 4, English literature; 5, 
Rhetoric, as in first and second years. 

Second Term.—1, Language, Latin, French, or German; 2, Commercial science, 
book-keeping; 8, Natural science, chemistry; 4, English, philosophy of rhetoric; 5, 
Faglish literature; 6, Rhetoric, as above. 

Third Term—1, Language, Latin, French, or German; 2, Natural science, bot- 

guag 
any; 3, Politics, political economy; 4, English literature; 5, Rhetoric, as above. 

Fourth YeEar—First Term—1, Language, Latin, French, or German; 2, His- 
tory, universal history reviewed; 3, Metaphysics, mental philosophy; 4, English 
literature; 5, Rhetoric, exercises continued as before. 

Second Term—1, Language, Latin, Fyench, or German; 2, Physics, astronomy; 
3, Metaphysics, mental philosophy; 4, English literature; 5, Rhetoric, as above. 

Third Term.—1, Language, Latin, French, or German; 2, Natural science, geol- 
ogy; 3, Metaphysics, moral philosophy; 4, Rhetoric, preparation and rehearsal of 
graduating essays and orations. 

Lessons in drawing throughout the four years. 

This report was accepted, and discussion upon it postponed till the session of 
the Wisconsin Principals’ Association. 

Gov. FarRcHILD here made his appearance in the Assembly Chamber, and in- 
vited the members of the Association to be present at a reception to be held at his 
house at 7 o’clock P. M. 

Professor S. H. CARPENTER, of the State University, then read an able paper on 
“What and How to Read,” 

Singing—“ All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” by all present. 

A poem, composed for the occasion, entitled ‘‘ Cui Bono,” was read by its author- 
ess, Mrs. H. E. G. Arey, of Whitewater Normal School. 

Recess of fifteen minutes; after which 

S. R. ALDEN, of Whitewater Normal School, read the two poems: “ Darius Green 
and his Flying Machine,” and “'The Bugle Song.” 

The Committee on Finance was announced by the chair as follows: T. D. Ka- 
NOUSE, J. J. LLoyD, HOSEA BARNS. 

Professor M. P. CAVERT delivered an address upon “ Music; its Extent and In- 
fluence.” 

The time for the election of officers having arrived, on motion a formal ballot 
was taken for President, with the following result: 

Whole number of votes cast, 158; necessary to a choice, 70. Of this number 
SAMUEL SHAW received 93; DUNCAN McGREGOR received 24; Mrs. M. E. HouMes 
received 12; B. M. REYNOLDS received 9. 

SAMUEL SHAW having received a majority of all the votes cast, was declared 
elected President of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association for the ensuing year. 

In order to expedite business, the Chair announced the following: 

Committee on Nominations—J. Q. EMEry, T. D. KANousE, T. C. CHAMBERLIN. 

Adjourned to 2 P. M. 

3—[Vot. I..—No. 8.1 
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Afternoon Session—2 o'clock. 

The chair appointed the following 

Committee on Resolutions—S. Suaw, 8.58. Rockwoop, W. D. PARKER. 

J. K. Purpy, of the Committee on School Supervision, made the following report, 
which was adopted: 

“Your committee to whom was referred that partof the president’s address re- 
lating to schoot supervision, recommend the adoption of the following resolution as 
the sense of this association. 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse the present system of supervision by county 
superintendents: 

That its incfliciency in cerjain localities is due to the fact that the salaries paid 
are insufficient to secure the necessary talent; or, that when capable men are ob- 
tained, they are frequently compelled to devote a part of their energies to other 
employments in order to support themselves and families; and thus our schools are 
deprived in a greater or less degree, of that thorough supervision which they 
demand.” J. K. PURDY, 

T. D. KANOUSE, 
D.G. PURMAN. 
Committee. 

JupGE Knapp, of Madison, read asomewhat lengthy paper upon “ The Isotherms 
of Wisconsin.” 

J. L. PIckArD, superintendent of the Chicago schools, delivered an address on 
“ The Hindrances to the Success of the Teacher,” after which he made some extem- 
pore remarks, paying a fitting tribute to our lamented chief, the late A. J. CRAIG. 

After a recess President WHITFORD, of Milton College, read a paper, entitled 
“ Conditions of Success in the School Room.” 

This address, being full of practical hints, was attentively listened to; as was also 
the essay by Mrs. M. E. Houmes. of Berlin, on “ Sculptors.” 

During the Business Session which then followed, the several committees made 
reports as follows: 

J. Q. Emery, of the Committee on Nominations offered the following: 

v cl 

For Viee Presidents—D. McGregor, Platteville; C. F. Viebahn, Sauk City; Mrs. 
H. E. G, Arey, Whitewater. 

For Secretary —aA. Earthman, Reedsburg . 

For Treasurer. —C. M. Treat, Clinton. 

Hor Haeentive Commtttec—W. D. Parker, Janesville; A. Everett, Oshkosh; W.A. 
De La Matyr, Elkhorn; W. C. Whitford, Milton; Alex. Kerr, Madison. 

J.Q. EMERY, 

T. C, CHAMBERLIN, 

T. D. KANOUSE. 
Committee 

Accepted, and the secretary instructed to cast the ballot for the association. 
The above nominees were then declared elected for the ensuing year. 

T. D. KANouse, of the Committee on Finance, offered the following report, which 
was adopted: 

“Your committee have received and audited the several bills presented, and find the 
aggregate amount to be $128.65, which includes not only the expenses attending 
the present session, but also a balance of $4.00, unpaid for session of 1870. 

The Treasurer’s account shows 


Balance on hand at close of last SeSSiON.............cecececvccccccccecvccecceece +. $87.07 
Keceived on Membership, present session............cscscscccccccccvcvcvccccecces 94.50 
PROMI 5 sisssis,s,e ow cidre acernih niet va Tah a kis Siarses GAD ene Ape e waeia DA sTeM premamesieteaes 








T. D. KANOUSE, 
HOSEA BARNS, 
J.J. LLOYD, 


Committee. 
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J. Q. EMeny, of the Committee on Honorary Membership, recommended the fol- 
lowing persons as Honorary Members of the Association: 

President W. T. Phelps, Winona; Judge J. G. Knapp, Madison; Prof. 8. H. Pea- 
body, Chicago; Miss M. E. Simmons, Oswego; Miss Eliza Graves, Kentucky; Prof. 
M. P. Cavert, Illinois; Gov. Lucius Fairchild and lady, Madison; Dr. A. H. Pea- 
body, Cambridge; Prof. J. L. Pickard, Chicago; Gen. David Atwood, Madison. 

Adopted. 

A. EARTHMAN offered the following substitute for Article 2 of the Constitution: 

«This Association shall consist of school officers, friends of education, and per- 
sons engaged in teaching in this State, who shall pay annually as follows: male 
members one dollar, and female members fifty cents each.” 

Laid over for action at the next annual meeting. 

O. Arey, of the Committee on Normal Schools, presented the following report, 
which was adopted: 

“Your committee beg leave to report, that it has been recommended by them, 
and accepted by the Board of Normal Regents, to attach to each of the Normal 
Schools of the State an elementary course of study comprising one year; that this 
course shall commence each year with an Institute course of six or eight weeks; 
that it shall have in view the better preparation of teachers for our district schools; 
and that those who pass successfully this one year’s course, shall receive a certfi- 
sate of attendance.” O. AREY, 

8. 8. ROCK WOOD, 
GEO. BECK, 
Committee. 

J. B. Pravt, of the Committee on Obituaries, offered the following: 

Your committee, as well as most of the members of the Association, cannot but 
remember that when we assembled a year ago, we were in sorrow and sadness at 
the recent loss of one who had long been identified with the educational work of 
the state. Little did we anticipate that a few days latter another prominent work- 
er in the field would be stricken down. 

FENNIMORE CoopeER POMEROY was bora November 4, 1815, in Cooperstown, N. 
Y. He was the sen of Dr. GEORGE PoMEROy, of that place. Mr. PomERoy, it is 
understood, was for three years astudent in Dartmouth. Of his early life, other than 
this, your committee are not informed; but he came to Milwaukee while yet a 
young man, and was for some time engaged in the business of druggist. He was 
married in 1840, to Miss StenLA A. WOOLSEN, of Claremont, N. H. 

After a brief residence in Milwaukee. he spent some ten years in the county of 
Green Lake, engaged in the quiet pursuit of country life. When}prosperity had in 
some measure crowned his efforts, his earthly goods were ina single hour swept 
away by the devouiing element of fire. With dauntless energy, he at once set 
about repairing his shattered fortunes, when severe and protracted illness laid its 
hand heavily upon him; and when, at length, permitted to return to active life, he 
had, as it were, to begin life anew. 

Returning to Milwaukee, he became Principal of the Third Ward School. After 
several years of faithful and zealous work as a teacher, he was appointed City Su- 
perintendent iv 1865 In this difficult position, it is great praise to say, that he not 
only well sustained himself, but gave general satisfaction. The schools of the city, 
in spite of many adverse circumstances, prospered under his supervision, and it 
was the general feeling, that in his sudden and unexpected removal, the cause of 
public education sustained a severe loss. 

Mr. Pomeroy died after three weeks illness, on the 25th of August last, leaving 
a wife and three children to mourn his departure. 

Mr. PoMEROY gave you the impression of a man of modesty and courtesy, but of 
firmness, and of one devoured by no insatiate ambitions. Unobtrusive in the ex- 
pression of his opinions, but accustomed to think for himself. Circumstances and 
emotions of gratitude, creditable to the generosity of his nature, led him, after his 
sicknesss, to embrace a religious faith different from that of most of us, but he 
cherished it without bigotry, or bitterness. His religion was of a kind that ex- 
pressed itself rather in deeds—in his manner of life, than in theories and contro- 
versy. In this respect, at least, it was of a character such as we may profitably 
imitate. He was faithful and conscientious as ateacher and superintendent, 
upright and honorable as a citizen, tender and true as a man. 
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That this is a just portraiture of his character, is sufficiently evident from the 
resolutions adopted by the School Board of Milwaukee immediately after his 
decease. 

Your committee feel that it is wise for us all to cherish the memory of those 
who have gone; and that the best tribute we can pay to their memory, is so to live 
and act ourselves, as to show that we are influenced and elevated by good exam- 
ples. J. B. PRADT, 

J. K. PURDY, 
M. V. CHURCHILL, 

Adopted. Committee. 


D.E.GARDNER, of the Committee on Music and Drawing, presented the following, 
which was also adopted: 

VocaL Music.—esolved, That instruction in the elements of Vocal Music should 
have a place upon the daily programme of each departmment of every graded school; 
and that, as preparatory to its introduction into the mixed schools, we recommend 
that special instruction be given teachers in the elements of this branch at teachers’ 
associations and institutes. 

DrAwinG.—Inasmuch as we consider the sublect of Drawing of primary im- 
portance, and believe that a knowledge of its principles will greatly aid in pen- 
manship, and may be profitably applied to many branches taught in our schools, 
and that it has a strong influence in forming an exact systematic mind ; 

And furthermore, knowing that some of the most progressive States of our Union 
have already adopted it as a requisition for teachers’ certificates; Therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That in our judgment, Drawing should be introduced into every school 
in our State—graded and mixed—and that we recommend an appropriate place for 
it upon the programmes of our institutes and associations. 

D. E. GARDNER, 

Mrs. M. E. HOLMES, 

J. E. BURTON, 
Committee. 

C. H. ALLEN, of the Committee on the Necessity for Special Training, offered 
the following: 

Your committee to whom was referred so much of the President’s address, as 
pertained to the necessity for special training as a preparation for the work of 
teaching, beg leave to submit the following report: 

We find in the address the following questions upon this subject: 

“Ts normal training necessary to inspire a teacher with proper views concerning 
his work? If so, what has been done to secure it? Is academic and higher in- 
struction detracting from the true work of normal schools ? Can methods of teach- 
ing be given in the normal schools unless academic precedes? How shall a wide 
range of normal training be secured ?” 

To the first of these: “Is normal training necessary to inspire a teacher with 
proper views concerning his work?” we reply, that in the opinion of your commit- 
tee, such training is not absolutely necessary for the purpose specified; but it is 
extremely desirable. 

To the second: “If so, what has been done to secure it?’”’ Normal schools have 
been established; Institutes are held; many normal classes are kept open in the 
state during a part or the whole of the year. 

To the third: “Is Academic and higher instruction” (supposed to mean in the 
Normal schools) “ detracting from the true work of Normal schools?” We fear 
that is the tendency. 

To the fourth: “Can methods of teaching be given in the Normal Schools un- 
less Academic ” (training) “ precedes it ?” ‘Teachers must know what they are to 
teach before they can know how to teach it. The Academic instruction need not 
necessarily be received in a Normal School, though, if circumstances are favora- 
ble, it may be profitably given there. ‘Theory and Practice, like some gases, com- 
bine best when in their nascent state. 

To the fifth: “How shall a wide range of normal training be secured?” By 
using faithfully those means which the State has already provided, and by obtain- 
more as fast as possible; by putting into the Normal Schools men who believe in 
the necessity and practicability of such work; and by so conducting the Institutes, 

as to awaken a desise fora wider course of training, and by recognizing in its fullest 
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extent that there is such a thing as a science of amaiaias% and a profession of 
Teaching. ’. H. ALLEN, 
ALEX. KERR, 
W.C.WHITFORD, 
Adopted. Committee. 
Adjourned to 8 P. M. 
Evening Session—8 0’CLOcK. 
The exercises were introduced by the singing of Doxology. 
tEV. 8. FALLOWwS, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, delivered a brief 
address upon “The Relation of the College to the Common School,” showing that 
there should be, and there is, no antagonism between the two, that they are the parts 
of one harmonious whole; and that both aim at the same result. 

After the close of this address, Prof. A. H. PEABopy, of Harvard Universi- 
ty, was introduced, and delivered a lecture upon “ Words and their Uses.” The 
distinguished lecturer started out with the statement that words are not made; they 
grow; traced the history of many words commonly used; instanced many words to 
show how much Christianity has changed their original meaning; alluded to the 
poetry contained in some of the most common words; and closed by an earnest ap- 
peal in behalf of the study of the Latin language. 

Sam. SHAw offered the following resolutions, which were adopted. 

Resolved, That to the proprietors of hotels and other places of entertainment 
in Madison, we return our thanks for reduced rates of accommodation. 

Resolved, That the members of this Association tender their united thanks to 
Gov. FAIRCHILD, the teachers’ friend, for the use of the Assembly Chamber; and 
that they shall long remember the pleasant hour spent in the company of himself 
and his estimable lady. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are hereby tendered to Prof. 
and Dr. A. P. PeABopy, Prof. W. F. Puenrs, Prof. J. L. Prckarpb, and Prof. 
CAVERT, for their able and profitable lectures during the present session. 

Resolved, That we thank the band and all other musicians, whose sweet tones 
have cheered us and lightened our labors. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to the several Railway and Steamboat Compa- 
nies, for the commutation of fares upon their respective lines. 

S. SHAW, 
S. 8S. ROCK WOOD, 
W. D. PARKER, 
Committee. 
At the close of the reading of the resolutions, Pres. GRAHAM declared the Nine- 


ie 
ee 


. ER. 
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teenth Annual Session of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association adjourned 
sine die. ’ 
ROBERT GRAHAM, President. 
ALBERT EARTHMAN, Secretary. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT PHELPS. 
We are indebted to the State Journal for the following sketch of this distin- 
guished educators speech to us: 


The President then introduced Prof. W. F. Phelps, Principal of the Minnesota 
Normal School at Winona, who spoke about an hour and three-quarters upon the 
subject, “'The problem of universal education and the conditions of its solution in 
our country. ‘The great length of the address, and the overpowering heat of the 
evening, and the fact that most of the audience had been busy all day, secured to 
this address less attention than it deserved. Prof. Phelps is a forcible writer, but 
is far from an elegant speaker; his convulsive gestures conveying the i impression 
that he is tugging at his subject i ina prodigious wrestle, with a heroic determina- 
tion not to go “under, rather than the calm mastery of the orator. Prof. Phelps is 
well known as a writer upon educational topics, and is considered as good au- 
thority; but we cannot avoid the conviction that there is a good deal of “ sentimen- 
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talism” in his treatment of the whole subject. For instance, he cites Prussia as 
an example to be followed in educational matters, leaving out of view the absolute 
despotism over both soul and body which is the price paid for her educational 
greatness, We could not see the force of his argument for compulsory education, 
beyond the weight that might attach to his opinion as an expert. He said, “ Ignor- 
ance must be lifted up from above.” ‘True; but is it a foregone conclusion that no 
force will do this but a policeman? We would consider the loss of the habit of 
personal self government, and the establishment of the habit of being cared for by 
the government a greater evil than absenteeism, truancy and ignorance. It is 
Cesarism in a republic. We give the following sketch of Prof. Phelps’ lecture: 

The problem of education is the problem of civilzation. It aims at the 
perfection of the individual and the good of the whole race. The highest 
civilization is that which raises to the maximum the {development of good 
in man, and reduces to the minimum the evil. Education is civilization; 
ignorance is barbarism—a standing menace to the peace of society. If slav- 
ery has been fitly termed the “sum of all villainies,” ignorance may be 
termed the sum of all evils. We sometimes hear of the heavy taxes levied in the 
interest of education; but all that education costs is but a tittle of the cost of ig- 
norance. The war of the rebellion, which cost a half a million of lives and untold 
millions of treasure, must be set down to the account of ignorance. Ignorance, 
too, has laid Paris, once the proud metropolis of fashion,in disgraceful ruins; while 
education led the victorious hosts of Prussian valor from Sedan and Metz to dic- 
tate terms of peace in the very capital of France. 

The Professor entered into a lengthy historical account of the overthrow of 
Prussia by the first Napoleon, and detailed, with graphic minuteness, the means 
taken by her government to secure permanent restoration; he drew a eloquent 
parallel between the events of 1809 and 1871. What has wrought the changes? 
Prussia dictates peace from the capital of France because of her educated soldiery; 
France is humilated and defeated by her ignorant masses, and finally plunged in- 
to the horrors of a civil war, by an ignorant and brutal mob. 

Education and ignorance are but synonyms for civilization and barbarism. Be- 
tween them there is and always will be an irrepressible conflict. In this conflict 
America is called upon to play her part. 

The maxim that the child is father to the man envelopes a truth of the greatest 
importance. ‘This truth is beginning to be appreciated, and the primary teacher is 
coming to be considered as the most important publie functionary. [Applause.] The 
character formed in childhood is so strongly impressed that, although repressed in 
middle life by the judgment of reputation and by position, yet in old age the vices in- 
cident to childhood reappear. He related the instance of an old man who for forty 
years had borne the character of an upright, moral man, who at the age of seventy 
committed a crime which consigned him to infamy. It was the re-appearance in 
the second childhood of the character formed during: the first. 

Professor Phelps then entered quite minutely into statistics showing that only 
about 50 per cent. of the youth of this country are attending school; and of the 
half who do attend, 50 per cent. never pass beyond the primary stages, and that 90 
per cent, do not go beyond the education afforded in the public school. He gave 
complete statistics of the number in the United States unable to read and write, 
making an ageregate of some 500,000, of whom 15,000 are in Wisconsin. What 
an army of illiterates shut out from the light of education! 

Illiterate and half-educated men are the element of danger in a republic; they 
are the supple tools of the demagogue. 

What is the character and extent of the education demanded? The great need 
is not so much for higher education. We need aa good common education for the 
many rather thana superior education for the few. Higher education is based 
upon the lower and cannot be secured without it. The prosperity of the University 
depends upon the prosperity of the common school, 

The Professor quoted from Guizot, giving Reading, Writing and Accounts as the 
basis of common education, as enongh to make a man of every citizen, and being 
no more than the state owes every child. We attempt too much, and we accomp- 
lish so little because we attempt so much. He had seen in at least three states 
common schools in which the course of study embraced the higher branches taught 
in colleges. He had seen classes in Logic and Natural Philosophy in schools where 
the alphabet was taught in a manner that would disgrace a Hindoo. He mentioned 
a Normal school where the number of daily recitations averaged twelve! 

It would be well worth the while of our State Associations to discuss and fix the 
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limits of the work of common schools. It is not how much, but how well. The 
great problem is, how shall we give to every child in the whole land a common 
education? In importance this question is second to none. It has been thought 
that the less the state has to do with education the better; but the state can do 
much. Our National Bureau of Education should be made the equal of any of 
the Executive Departments. The General Government should attend to the wants 
of education in the territories and among the Indians. It can give grants of lands 
for educational purposes as well as to build railroads. It should ‘take the steps 
necessary to put itself in possession of all the facts bearing on the question, and 
publish them to the world. Unless we have wise legislation, this great problem 
will forever remain unsolved. 

The conditions of the solution of this problem were given as follows: 

1. Education must be the leading object of concern to both government and 
people. 

2. Education throughout this broad land must be made compulsory. 

3. A supply of well-trained, highly educated teachers for every school in the land. 

4. A complete organization and co-ordination of all the component parts of our 
educational system. 

+> 
COMMENCEMENTS. 

We devote as much space to these as we can spare in the present number. 

Beorr COLLEGE.—The baccalaureate sermon was preached on Sunday afternoon 
by the President, Dr. A. L. Chapin, and was highly commended by all who heard 
it. Sunday evening Dr. J. P. Gulliver, President of Knox College, Lilinois, gave a 
stirring address before the College Missionary Society from the text, “So mightily 
grew the word of God and prevailed.” Monday evening Prof. A. P. Peabody, of 
Harvard University, delivered the address before the literary societies. He en- 
deavored to explain what constituted right and wrong, the former that which was 
“fitting,” the latter “ unfitting,” and held that right was inherent in the nature of 
things, independent of the will or commandments of God. Tuesday afternoon was 
devoted to declamations for prizes of $10 each to the best ot the Freshmen and 
Sophomore classes. ‘Lhe speaking was very good; that of the Sophomores much 
the best. After considerable hesitation the committee awarded the prize to 
Messrs. Allen and Curtis. At the same time other prizes were awarded. ‘Tuesday 
cng there was a large gathering to hear the Alumni Address and Poem. Rev. 

. Hl. Dickenson, of Appleton, was unable to fulfil the appointment of orator, and 


. 


so the Master’s Oration, by L. Swezey, Esq., of Chicago, class of 1868, was substi- 
tuted, and we never remember to have heard amore able production of the kind. 
Later in the evening there was a very pleasant gathering of Alumni and friends of 
the College at President Chapin's, where refreshments were provided, and there 
was a glad reunion of old associates. Wednesday morning the large Congrega 
tional Church was densely crowded by a congregation from Beloit and elsewhere, 
to listen to the exercises of the graduating class, which, opened with prayer and 
interspersed with very fine music from the great Western Band from Chicago, 
took place in the following order 


Salutatory Oration in Latin—Allison D. Adams, Union Grove. 

Oration, * Hugh Miller and the Free Church’ *—Orville S. Smith, Delavan. 

Oration, *'T he Elements of Prussia’s Greatness.”—Robert Ritchie, Beloit. 

Distinguished Oration, * The Pulpit and Reform, ’—John P. Hale, Milwaukee. 

Oration, ** The Influence of the Bible upon English Literature,”’—Edward R. Jones, South Wales, 
Great Britain. 

Oration, ** Coleridge’s Work Complete,’—Frank F. Barrett, Dunton, Illinois. 

Poem, * To-day and T'o-morrow,”—Se dgwick P. Wilder, W est Eau Claire. 

Distinguished Oration, * Individuality not Individualism,’ *—Andrew J. Smith, Lima. 

Oration, “The Aristocracy of Culture,’—Charles L. Morvan, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Oration, “Count Cavour,” —Frederick B. Pullan, Janesville. 

Oration, “The Defect of Modern Scientific Culture,’—Allison D. Adams, Union Grove. 

Philosophical Oration, ** The Intolerance of Truth,’—Sedgwick P. Wilder, West Eau Claire. 

Oration, * Education and the Sensibilities,” with the Valedictory Addresses,—Thomas D. Chris- 
tie, R apidan, Minnesota. 








: 
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We regret that in order to bring this article within the limits of space left for it, 
we are obliged to omit any outline of the orations. Most of them treated of im- 
portant practical questions in a manner showing earnest thought and mature judg- 
ment; all were very carefully written, and the delivery showed the very best rhetor- 
ical elocutionary training, which, not seeking to conform all to one model, had de- 
veloped in the very best manner each one’s peculiar style. 

The degree of A. B. was conferred on members of the graduating class, and that 
of A. M.on Messrs. H.C. Hammond and L. 8. Swezey, of the class of ’68; also 
the degree of D. D. on Rev. Peter McVicar, a graduate of 1856, two terms State 
Superintendent of Kansas, now President of Washburn College, Topeka, and Rev. 
J. W. Strong, a graduate of 1858, for several years a faithful pastor, now President 
of Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota, both men richly meriting the honor 
conferred upon them, which, we learn, was vainly solicited by several gentlemen 
who wanted a title. 

After the exercises the Trustees, Faculty, Alumni, and other friends of the Col- 
lege, sat down to an excellent cold collation in Memorial Hall, and after supplying 
their physical wants, spent a couple of hours in hearing good words from distin- 
guished gentlemen and Alumni present, with spicy letters from several of the 
Alumni seattered abroad. Prof. Peabody, of Harvard, was introduced as the 
representative of the oldest college in the country, and received and reciprocated 
a cordial greeting. He said he should have been heartily proud of the exercises 
of the day on Harvard’s stage, and he had never been more profoundly and entirely 
satisfied at the many commencements of the various institutions he had attended. 

A statement was made by the Secretary, that the Alumni—with the class of to- 
day, of whom all but one intend to preach—numbered 165, all having gone through 
a classical course, and 10 having died, 4in the last year; that over one-third reside 
in Hlinois and a fourth in Wisconsin; the rest in 18 States and Territories of the 
Union, from New Hampshire to Louisiana and California, with representatives in 
England, Turkey and the Sandwich Islands; that, aside from the last class, 54 are 
clergymen, or preparing to be; 1 a missionary; 22 are lawyers; 20 teachers, of whom 
4 are “ presidents ” and 10 “ professors;” 16 physicians; 11 merchants; 9 editors; 4 
manufacturers, and the remainder are variously employed—one a member of Con- 
gress.—A bridged from Reportin State Journal, by H. M. P. 


LAWRENCE Untversity.—The annual exhibition of the preparatory class was 
conducted Saturday evening, July Ist, by Professor W. F. Yocum. Their perform- 
ances were marked by brevity and good common sense. 

On Sunday, President STEELE delivered the Baccalaureate Sermon, on “ Lord 


” 


what wilt thou have me to do?” The sermon was marked by appropriateness, 
learning and logic. He gave the students the very best advice concetning life’s 
calling. Rey. SAMUEL FaLiows, A. M., Superintendent of Public Instruction, ad- 
dressed the College Religious Societies at 8 P.M. His theme was “ Prejudices.” 
He dwelt chiefly on prejudices from ignorance. He eloquently showed that the 
differences between denominations and between orthodox and heterodox are largely 
exaggerated by ignorance. He closed by a grand allusion to Page’s head of Christ, 
and an elogent appeal to “ Come and See” Christ, the Son of the living God. He 
held his audience in the closest attention. 

The Prize Declamations, Monday evening, were marvels of excellence. The an- 
nual award of prizes was as follows: Lewis Prizes, for moral and intellectual pro- 


gress—Laura B. Pillsbury and Clara J. McCloud, Seniors. University Prizes, for 
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Composition—J. R. Gamble and O. T. Williams, Juniors. President’s Prizes, for 
Declamation—O. T, Williams and Clara A. Phinney, Juniors. Senior Scientifle— 
Laura B. Pillsbury, Junior, J. R. Gamble. Sophomore, Mathematical—J. M. 
Weeks, Freshman, A. B. Whitman. 

Ex-Governor J. T. Lewis, LL. D., delivered an able address before the Philala- 
thean Society, on “ A Look Ahead.” It was a strong argument in favor of Immor- 
tality, and elicited many enconiums. The recent death of the two Seniors had 
suggested the theme. 

The re-unions of the Societies in their elegantly furnished rooms were rare 
treats. 

The Alumni elected J. W. Hammond, President; Prof. Yocum, Orator, and G. 8. 
Anderson, Poet, for next year. 

Commencement was on Thursday, July 6th. Space excludes separate mention 
of the performances. Suffice it to say, the audience was stirred and spell-bound. 

The following are the graduates, in their order on the programme: 

Laura B. Pillsbury, Henry Fayille, Julia L. Colman, J. F. Ware, Manda Robert- 
son, Thomas R. Knisely, Clara J. McCloud, James L. Thwing, Julia M. White, 
Thomas B. Dunstan, Hattie A. Conant, John Faville and Wm. H. Chynoweth. 

Amelia J. Harrod, B. S., and Prof. G. F. Schilling, A. B., candidates for the sec- 
ond degree, also read. The second degree was also given the others of the class 
of 1868. 

At the dinner, Governor Fairchild, Ex-Governor Lewis, C. D. Pillsbury, President 
Steele, and Prof. Weed of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, made interesting speeches. 

It is a noteworthy fact that in all the declamations, essays and orations, not a 
single student failed, or hesitated. Everything was done and well done.—A bridged 


from a communication by AJAX. 


Ripon COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT.—The exercises of the Literary Societies be- 
gan with that of the Lincolnian, Friday evening, June 23; whereat there were 
music, essays, orations, declamations, a poem and a discussion of the question 
whether the free exercise of the Chinese religion in this country ought to be pro- 
hibited. Monday evening the Young Ladies’ Escolian Society had its exercises; 
there being some fine essays, recitations and discussions. Tuesday afternon the 
anniversary exercises of the Herman Society took place with six essays and ora- 
tions of a high order of merit. 

The Baccalaureate sermon was preached on Sunday by President E. P. Merriman, 
from the text, “Increase our Faith. Earnest and affectionate words of counsel ad- 
dressed to the senior class, followed the sermon. Tuesday evening a crowded 
house listened to an eloquent and impressive address by Judge H. 8. Orton, of Madi- 
son, before the Hermean Society, on the “Ideal in its Relations to the Real.” 

The address of Dr. E. P. Goodwin, of Rockford, Wednesday afternoon, the sub- 
ject not given, is characterized as a “model for such an occasion.” 

Commencement exercises took place on the 28th, when eight graduates deliver- 
ed to a large audience orations and essays as follows: 

“Dangers from Increasing Wealth.” J. A. Blanchard. 

“Repeal of the Usury Laws.” A. F. Rust, orwell, Vt. 

“ Courage in the Pulpit... Moritz E. Eversz, Ripon. 

* Origin of the Prairies.” J.T. Evans, Ripon. 

“The Early English Navigators.” J.G. Davies, Berlin. 

‘Persons and Nations.” C. H. Yeomans, Onarga, Ill. 

“ Humorous Literature.” Miss Sarah Powers, Dartford. 

“Law for Lawyers.” J.H. Bradish, Omro. 


The president announced the appointment of Mr. Beach to the chair of Mathe 
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matics and Miss French to the principalship of the Ladies’ Department of the Col- 
lege, also that the endowment had been increased by $8,000 the past year, and 
that it amounted in all to $40,000. A greater interest was shown in the exercises 
this year than ever before, and the institution is in a flourishing condition —A bridged 
Strom the “ Ripon Free Press.” 





MILTON COLLEGE.—Commencement week at this institution occupied the first 
half of the last week in June, and from a letter inthe Milwaukee Scntinel we con- 
dense the following: 

President W. C. Whitford preached an eloquent Baccalaureate sermon Sunday 
morning, from the the text “ Learn of Me,” his subject, “ Christ the Model.” 

Monday evening was the eighteenth public session of the Philomathean Society, 
with the usual list of orations, essays, recitations, a number of the Philomathean 
Independent, and an oration from a delegate from the Badger Society of Albion 
Academy. 

Tuesday afternoon the annual address before the Literary Societies of the Col- 
lege, was delivered in the Chapel by Edward Searing, A. M., Professor of Latin 
and Greek in the College; subject, “ France.” 

Tuesday evening was devoted to the public session of the Ladies’ Society, The 
Iduna Lyceum. Original orations, essays, an address and a number of the Vew 
Era, made up the programme. 

Wednesday morning Commencement Exercises were in order, the Baptist Church 
being filled to its utmost capacity. The Salutatory oration was in French, by Miss 
Inez C. Childs, of Indian Ford, followed by four orations by members of the Junior 
Class. Then came the six orations of the Graduating Class, as follows: 





“ Diversified Industry °—M. DeLano Fuller, Milton. 
* Poland **—Edwin Swinney, Walworth. 
“ Hereditary Honors “—Albert D. Whitmore, Spring Prairie. 
“The Law of the Discovery of the Best Things *°—Miss Inez C. Childs, Indian Ford. 
ui The Christian Faith an Indispensable Element of True Success ”’—Miss E. Albertine Utter, 
llton. 
Valedictory Oration—* The Coming Man’’—Geo. F. Holcomb, Wautoma. 


The President conferred the degree of “ Laureate of Science ” on the two young 
ladies, and the degree of “Bachelor of Scicnce”’ on the four young men. The 
degree of D. D. was also conferred on Rey. D. E. Maxson. In the afternoon the 
Alumni and Alumne Association of the Milton Academy and College held its first 
annual meeting, (it being organized a year ago) in the College Chapel. The exer- 
cises consisted of a short “ off-hand” address by the President, filled with reminis- 
cences and sharp hits, which created not a little diversion, and the regular oration, 
by S. 8S, Rockwood, A. M., a graduate of the Academy in the “ old times,” and for 
the past three years Professor of Pure Mathematics in the College. The subject 
was, “ Concerning the New Man.” 


Waynanp Universitry.—The anniversary exercises took place on the 27th and 
28th of June. We condense the following from the Beaver Dam Citizen and 
Argus: 

The anniversary exercises of the Young Mens’ Addisonian Society took place 
Tuesday evening, with essays, declamations and the discussion of the question 
“ Will the United States decay and pass away like the nations of antiquity.” 

The following was the order of the closing exercises: 





Declamation—*‘ A New England Picture,’ by “he Brown Beaver Dam. 
Declamation—* Incentives to Pattern,” by E. L. Harris, of Walworth. 
Essay—* The close of the School,” by Miss Addie Gunn, of Beaver Dam. 
Essay—‘ He Has Failed,” by J. Thomas, of Beaver Dam. 
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Essay—‘ A view of Milwaukee,” by Miss Flora Smith, of Milwaukee. 

Declamation—* The Influence of Example,” by G. Miner of Beaver Dam. 

“Summary of News,” by Miss M. Stewart, of Beaver Dam. 

Declamation—* The Ilusiveness of Life,” by J. Price, of New Lisbon. 

Essay—** The Shoo-Pusyites.” by M. Merriam, of Columbus. 

Declamation—* Industry,” by J. Shimmins, of Walworth. 

Essay—" The Sun,” by C. E. Waldo, of Columbus. 

Declamation— The Love of Applause,” by C. H. Green, of Minnesota. 

Essay—* The Old Home,” by Miss Mary Miner, of Beaver Dam. ‘ 

Original Declamation—** The Triumph 1s Guided by the Struggle,” by F. Hutchins, of Beaver 

am. 

Declamation—* The Intelligence of the People fs the Secret of the Nation,” by G. Tanner of 
Beaver Dam. 7 

Declamation—* The Advantage of Method,” by P. Baird, of Pardeeville. 


Just as the exercises closed and the audience was about to leave the chapel, L. 
M. Thomas and Hattie Stewart, on behalf of the students approached Prof. Miner 
and Miss Wedsworth, (who are about to leave the institution), and in neatly framed 
words presented the professor with a silver ice pitcher, tray and goblets, and Miss 
Wadsworth with a silver card basket and neat pair of vases. 

ALBION ACADEMY.—This is one of the few Academies in the State, maintaining 
their ground, notwithstanding the multiplication of High Schools, as a feature of 
the common school system. The Seventeenth Anniversary Exercises commenced 
Wednesday evening, June 29th, with an oration from Prof. H. M. Whitney of Be- 
loit College, on the “ Necessity of Labor for Scholarship.” The Graduating Exer- 
cises took place Thursday «fternoon, in agrove near by. The Orations of the grad- 
nating class were: 

* Links in the Chain *—Miss M. L. Crawford, Mayville. 
“ Railroads and Monopolies *—A. B. Crawford, Mayville. 


“We Reap What we Sow *—Miss E. M. Sanders, Edgerton. 
* Academies "—L. D. Roberts, Girard, Kansas. 






Thursday evening, the “ Badger Socicty” held their meeting, with an address 
from Hon. W. C. Silverthorn, of Wautoma, a former student in the Academy, fol- 
lowed by toasts and responses, and a supper given by the “ Veledian Society.” 
Many old graduates, with their families, were present, and spent a happy hour. 


PLATTEVILLE NorMAL Scroon.—The Anniversary Exercises of this institution 
occurred July Sth, 6th and 7th. The first two days were spent in the examination 
of classes. Hons. W. H. Cuanpier, W.C. Wurrrorp and H. Rossrys of the 
Board of Regents, and Messrs. D. E. Hommes and W. F. Yocum, and Mrs. I. N. 
STEWART were present, as official visitors, together with a large number of citi- 
zens and friends of the pupils. The examinations were creditable to the faithful- 
ness of the faculty and the industry of the students. 

The public meeting of the Philedelphian Society, consisting of an oration, roll- 
call with responses wise and witty, a debate and excellent music, was very enjoya- 
ble. A little more freedom from their manuscripts on the part of the debaters 
would have added to the interest 

The Graduating Exercises took place on Frday A.M. The following programme 
Was presented, preceded and interspersed with music: 

Prayer by Rey. W. C. Whitford. 
Salutatory Essay.—‘* The Grapes are Gathered,” S. Leora Clay. 
Oration.—* The Changes of Time,” George D. Utt. 
Essay.—‘“* Geodes,” Mary E. Bass. 
* “The True Teacher,” Kate McGregor. 
Oration.—* Heart versus Intellect,” L. J. Arthur. 
Essay.—'* Whosoever will,’’ Achsah Morgan. 
Oration.—* Purpose in Life,” John J. Fruit. 
Essay.— Labor,” Margaret Graney. : 

- “To Be, to Do and to Suffer,” Phebe P. Grigsby. 
Oration.—** Westward the Star of Empire,”’ William H. Utt. 
Essay.—‘t Open the Windows,” Elizabeth M. Treganowan. 
Class Oration.—(Class of 1870), Henry Jane. 

Essay.—* Battle Fields,” with Valedictory, Clara V. Rand. 
Conferring Diplomas, Address to the Class, and Benediction. 
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Of these exercises it will be sufficient to say that they were listened to with 
eager interest by the large audience,many of whom, unable to find seats, remained 
standing in the hall and entry until the close. Special mention may be made of 
the Class Oration, by Mr. JANE, a production which did equal credit to the head 
and heart of the speaker, and to the Alumni, who chose him to represent them. 
To judge from the slight acquaintance formed with the Graduates, we may say that 
they will all ornament the profession which they have chosen. 

The Diplomas were presented to the Graduates by Superintendent FALLows, in 
a most happy and interesting address to each candidate. 

Prof. D. E. HoLMes, on the part of the Examining Committee, and Hon. W. H. 
CHANDLER, for the Regents, expressed their satisfaction with the manner in which 
the exercises of the occasion had passed off. President CHARLTON then alluded, 
in a few well chosen words, to the uniform kindness with which his first year’s 
labor had been received, and in behalf of the Faculty, thanked the citizens and 
pupils for their support. 

The dedication of the Class-Tree, the public meeting of the Alumni, and the re- 
union at the Gates House in the evening, were all interesting occasions. 

The school at Platteville deserves the confidence of the people for the faithful- 
ness of the Faculty, and the conscientious thoroughness which characterizes their 
instructions.—-Com. 

—>— 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

We give a condensed programme of the principal exercises proposed at the Na- 
tional Educational Association, which will meet at St. Louis, August 22d, 23d and 
24th, 1871. The meetings are to be held in the Polytechnic Building, corner of 
Chestnut and Seventh streets. 

On Tuesday, the 22d, there will be a report on Academies and High Schools as 
Preparatory Schools for Colleges, by LLEWELLYN PRATT of Illinois; an address on 
Superior Instruction in relation to Universal Education, by Joun Earon, Jr. of 
Washington; a paper by R. Epwanps of Tlinois, on Model Schools in connection 
with Normal Schools; one by J. D. Puiterick of Massachusetts, on the Normal 
School Problem; one on Methods of teaching Primary Reading, by E. E. Wuite 
of Ohio; one on Methods of teaching Language, by D. H. CRUTTENDEN of New 
York; and an address by W. G. Exior of Missouri, on Education in large Cities. 

On Wednesday there will be a paper on Modern Mathematics in the College 
Course, by T. H. Sarrorp of Illinois; a report on Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, 
by TytEer of Ilinois; a paper by Crtartes H. VERRILL of Pennsylvania, on a 
Graded System of Normal Schools; a discussion upon Compulsory Education; a 
paper on Methods of teaching Drawing, by Henry C. HARDEN of Massachusetts; 
one on Philosophy of Methods, by Joun W. AnMsTrONG of New York; and a dis- 
cussion—How far may the State provide for the Education of her children at pub- 
lic cost?—N. BATEMAN of Illinois, H. F. HARRINGTON of Massachusetts, W. T. 
Harris of Missouri, W. W. FoLwexy of Minnesota; also, an address upon Na- 
tional Compulsory System of Education impracticable and un-American, by J. P. 
WickERSHAM of Pennsylvania, with a discussion of same, led by 8. FALLows of 
Wisconsin. 

On Thursday there will be a paper on Methods of teaching Natural History, by 
N.S. SHaner of Massachusetts; one on College Degrees, by W. W. FoLWELL of 
Minnesota; one by J. W. ArmsTRONG of New York, on Principals and Meth- 
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ods, their character, place and limitation, in a Normal Course; an essay on School 
Attendance, by J. H. Creery of Maryland; a paper on Methods of teaching Geog- 
raphy, by Mary Hower Smiru of New York; a discussion—What constitutes a 
good Primary Teacher?—a paper by A. J. Rickorr of Ohio, on the Place and Uses 
of Text-Books; one by T1oMAs DAvipson of Missouri, on Pedagogical Bibliogra- 
phy—its possessions and its wants; one by ALFRED Krrk of Illinois, on What 
Moral uses may the Recitation subserve?—and an address by J. A. GARFIELD of 
Ohio. Most of the papers will be followed by discussions. 

Hotel accommodations will be at the following rates, certificates of Membership 
being presented at time of settlement of bills: Southern Hotel, $3 per day; Plant- 
ers’, St. James (conditional as to numbers), and Leclede, each $2.50 per day; Ever- 
ett, Park (a temperance house), and St. Nicholas, each $2.00 per day,—the St. 
Nicholas $1.50 if several will occupy a large room togetiier; Barnum’s, $1.75 per 
day; St. Clair, $1.50 per day; and Montana (two rooming together), $1.25 per day. 

The Chicago, Alton and St. Louis Railroad and Illinois Central Railroad, will re- 
turn for one-fifth fares. The Northern Line Packet Company and Northwestern 
Union Packet Company, will return for one-third fare, including state-room and 
meals. Boats may be taken at Prairie du Chien and other points below. 





THE OLD BARN. 

Rickety, old and crazy, 

Shingleless, lacking some doors; 
Bad in the upper story, 

Wanting boards in the floors; 
Beams strung thick with cobwebs, 

Ridgepole yellow and gray, 
Hanging in helpless innocence 

Over the mows of hay. 


How the winds turned around it— 
Winds of a stormy day— 

Scattered the fragrant hay seed, 
Whisking the straws away; 

Streaming in at the crannies, 
Spreading the clover smell, 

Changing the dark old granary 
Into a flowery dell. 


O, how I loved the shadows, 
That clung to the silent roof, 
Day dreams wove with the quiet, 
Many a glittering woof; 
I climbed to the highest rafters, 
And watched the swallows at play, 
Admired the knots in the boarding, 
And rolled in the billows of hay. 


Palace of king couldn’t match it. 
The Vatican loses its charm 
When placed in my memory’s balance, 
Beside the old gray barn! 
And I’d rather scent the clover, 
Piled in the barn’s roomy mows, 
Than sit in the breath of the highlands 
Poured from Appennie brows! 
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Wuar Moss Cost.—As an investment, rioting is one of the most unprofitable 
pursuits men can embark in. To say nothing of life and limb, the pecuniary 
showing makes a bad-looking balance-sheet. The draft riot in New York in 1863 
cost the city and county about four millions of dollars. Of this sum the county 
has now outstanding bonds to the amount of $1,848,000, on which interest has been 
paid for about eight years, and the last issue is not payable until 1882. A mag- 
nificent investment truly! Mere than a thousand persons were killed, and a multi- 
tude wounded—the carnage of a battle field transferred to the doors of the citizens, 
and millions wasted to pay damages! Probably the late riot, with all the prepara- 
tion and incidents of expenses, will add another million to this debt, as it has 
added a long list to the victims of violence. It is in this way that communities 
pay tribute to the vices and follies of their members. The cost of this single riot 
of 1863, is greater than the amount disbursed in deepening our canal—enough to 
build two hundred miles of railroad, or to endow an institution of learning of the 
highest grade. In cases of this kind the authorities have other duties besides 
making lame and impotent apologies after the affair is over. An ounce of pre- 
ventive is worth a great many pounds of cure.—Chicago Post. 


THe FLAG OF tie PoLARts.—The Polaris takes with her a flag which has an 
eventful history. It is a common man-of-war’s boat ensign, and was in the Wilkes’ 
expedition in 1858. When the Peacock was shipwrecked at the mouth of the 
Columbia river, this flag was saved, and in 1850, when the first Grinnell expedition 
was fitted out, the colors were presented to Mr. Henry Grinnell. De Haven, who 
had command of the expidition took the colors further north than any other Amer- 
ican tlag had ever before been exhibited. In 1854, when Dr. Kane went out, Mr. 
Grinnell loaned the flag to him, and it was taken still further north. After abandon- 
ing his vessel at Smith’s Sound, Dr. Kane made a perilous voyage in an open boa 
toward the North Pole. The colors served for his pillow when he slept in the 
boat. In 1857 the flag was loaned to Dr. Hayes. At the completion of each expe- 
dition it was returned to Mr. Grinnell, 





A Reapy ANSWER.—It must have been with infinite chuckle, and many of what 
Cooper describes as old Leatherstocking’s loud, inward laughter, that Henry Ward 
Beecher, during a late vacation heard one of his own published sermons delivered 
in an obscure village. At the close of the service he accosted the divine and said: 
“That was a very good discourse; how long did it take you to write it?’ “OhI 
tossed it off one evening when I had leisure,’ was the reply. “Indeed!” said Mr. 
Beecher. “It took me longer than that to think of the very frame-work of that 
very sermon.” “Are you Henry Ward Beecher?” “Tam,” was the reply. “ Well 
then,” said the unabashed preacher, “ all that 1 have to say is that I ain’t ashamed 
to preach one of your sermons anywhere.” 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE, although younger by nearly two hundred years than Har- 
vard, boasts of as many illustrious sons as any similar institution of the country. 
She has graduated one president of the United States, Franklin Pierce, in 1842; 
two cabinet officers, John Appleton and William P. Fessenden; two foreign minis- 
ters; seven United States Senators; twenty members of Congress; eleven govern- 
ors of states; eleven presidents of colleges, and forty professors. Besides these, 
for soldiers she has four major and six brigadier generals. Her greatest poet is 
Henry W. Longtellow; her finest prose writer was Nathaniel Hawthorne, and her 
most famous historian is J. 8. C. Abbott—all of whom were in the class of 1826. 


ALEX. DuMAS, Jr., informs his countrymen that for some seventy years they have 
been nourished upon fictions—upon words that actually signified nothing. Liberty, 
military glory, universal suffrage, the nation, universal brotherhood—in short, 
every idea that has dominated Frenchmen since the year 1789, has been either 
burlesqued or misdirected. Everybody is calling loudly for the man who is to save 
the nation. “ He is not far to seek,” says M. Dumas, with an inspiration of com- 
mon sense; “ you have him very close at hand; it is you and I, and all of us.” 


The British Quarterly Review says: “The religious newspaper is almost peculiar 
to America, and is far superior to any similar publication in England.” 
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OBITUARY. 


The following preamble and resolutions were unanimously passed by the Win- 
nebago County Teachers’ Association, held at Winneconne, June 25th, on the death 
by drowning of Mr. CuARLES E. McStay, Principal of the Omro High School, in 
lake Poygan, April 8, 1871: 

Wuerkas, It has pleased Almighty God, in His wise providence, to permit the 
departure of our dear brother and co-laborer, C. E. McStay from an active and 
useful life, therefore, 

Resolved, That while we submit and bow to the divine will, and believe that 
the judge of all the earth will do right, we deeply feel the loss of our dear friend, 
and sincerely mourn his sudden and unexpected departure. 

Resolved, That while we believe our loss is his eternal gain, we believe also, in 
view of the heroic manner in which he met death, and the kind and christian coun- 
sel which he gave to his imperiled companions, that his influence will be blessed 
to the spiritual good of those who knew him. 

Resolved, That in the sudden death of Mr. McStay we recognize the truth of 
Scripture, that “ All flesh is as grass, and the glory of man as the tlower of grass; 
the grass withereth and the flower thereof falleth away, but the word of the Lord 
endureth forever; that earnestly believing the truth that “in the midst of life we 
are in death,” we will try and be also ready for the call of the Great Teacher. 

Resolved, That in the life and labors of our departed friend and teacher,we gratefully 
recognize the gentleman, the scholar, the successful teacher and the mature christian. 

Resolved, That we hereby tender to the family of the deceased our heartfelt 
sympathy in their sudden bereavement, believing that the God of love will fulfil 
his promise in comforting the hearts of those that mourn, 

Resolved, That the foregoing preamble and resolutions be entered on the journal 
of the association, and a copy sent to the family of the deceased. 

H. B. CRANDALL, Chairman. 


HyMeNnrIAL.—We learn that Prof. J. Breckenridge, Principal of our advanced 
and well governed village school, has recently surrendered himself to matrimonial 
charms, the choice of his affections being Miss Bertha Kelsey, his assistant teacher. 
Well done, friend B. May happiness and prosperity accompany you and yours, 
and nothing mar the pleasures and bliss of your pathway through life—New Lis- 
bon Argus. 





THE greatest achievement in historical compilation of this or any other age, was 
accomplished by Thomas L. Townsend, New York, in the records of the late civil 
war in the United States. It is a wonder of literary and mechanical labor, and 
deserves to be preserved as a great treasure house of history, accessible to future 
ages. 


Mew Publications. 


PERIODICALS. 


Tue NATION.—The number for July 18th, contains, among other good things, an 
editorial upon “ Radicals ” and “Conservatives” which states, in a very plain 
way, a few facts that seem particularly to need stating now. The article begins 
by saying that many persons who have been Radicals all their lives, are in doubt, 
on account of the queer company and strange places into which Radicalism has 
brought them, whether to be Radical any longer. To such persons, and especially 
the young, it offers the following suggestions: 1st. That the great question which 
now occupies men’s minds is what is the next best thing to do. 2d. That there is 
no necessity to belong to any faction in order to do good in the world, and 3d. That 
the duty of the reformer of to-day is to find out things: “to adjust the relations of 
the individuals of the great crowd to each other, so that they may be able to lead 
a quiet, and comfortable, and free life.” 

We only repeat what we have said before in saying that the Nation is the ablest 
conducted paper in the country and especially good in its “ Editorial Articles,” 
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“ Correspondence ” and “ Review of Books.” Terms, $5 per annum in advance. 
Address, Publisher of “ Nation,” Box 6732 New York. 

Lipprncorr’s for August has, for its most noticeable article, a review of the 
Franco-Prussian war, with the title of “The Great War of 1870.” It was written 
by EDMOND SCHERER, a noted Parisian writer, and is a thorough examination of 
the causes, character and results of the war. It contrasts vividly the policies of 
Bismarck and Napoleon III,and shows how the latter was constantly outwitted and 
beaten by the former. ‘The shorter articles are “The Cervaro of 1871,” “The Pol- 
itics of Women,” “The Copper Fever in California,” “American Journalism,” 
“ Not Pretty, but Precious,” and “ My Wife’s Presentiment.” The Monthly Gossip 
contains extracts from the unpublished diary of Jomn Quincy ADAMs. Terms, 
$4 perannum. J.B. Lieprycorr & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL comes to us with the August number richly la- 
den with good reading. John Tyndall, the Eminent Chemist; Under the Surface, 
or the Workings of Universal Law; Spiritual Presence: The Beggar and the Bank- 
er; Miss Kate Stanton; Dirty Children; The Nervous and the Paralyzed; Street 
Sights in China, with original “Celestial” Designs; The German School System 
—what it is; The Chinese Labor Question, or a new Guessing of an Old Puzzle; 
Conversation and its Uses; Are we True to Ourselves; Our next President; A Good 
Wife; Hotel Life in California; The Judgment of Satan; A Picture in Two Lights; 
The Beautiful Sunshine, a new Poem after the style of “ Beautiful Snow.” Price, 
30 cents. $3 a year. Address, 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 

The Manvuau.—We have received the first number of this publication, which is 
a monthly magazine devoted to Popular Education and Science, and aims to sup- 
ply teachers and parents with a periodical in which will be presented and dicussed 
the most modern methods and prineples of education. C. M. Greene, Editor, 
Keokuk, Iowa. O.R. Burchard, Associate Editor, Fredonia, N. Y. It is published 
at Keokuk, Iowa. Terms, $2 per annum. 
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WANTED.—500 old subscriptions on the Journal of Education, and 500 new sub- 
scribers. Terms, $1 50; clubs, $1 25. 





ESTELL’S PROGRAMME CLOCK, FOR SCHOOLS. 


A superior EIGHT-DAY CLOCK, and REGULATOR;; easily set to strike 
ANY PROGRAMME of exercises, no matter how irregular the spaces of 

na time; dves not require changing oftener than the programme is changed; 
‘ Bs has a large dial; gives a single, clear stroke, like a call-bell; has been 
, 4 thoroughly tested; its simplicity and perfection the admiration of every- 
i! A body. AN EXCELLENT TIME-PIECE AND A FAITHFUL MONITOR, THE MOST 
é USEFUL INVENTION OF THE AGE. WARRANTED in every respect, 

Prices: No. 1, $16.00: No. 2, $15.00; No. 3, $12.50. 
For full descriptive circular, address, HADLEY BROTHERS & ESTELL, 
Sole Proprietors, 41 Madison St., Chicago, Tl. 





THE “GEMS” AND “PEARLS” OF SONG. | 


A FULL LIBRARY OF VOCAL MUSIC! 


Many songs enjoy a transient popularity, and—are forgotten. Others acquire a permanent 
reputation, and continue to sell largely formany years. Such ones will be found in the books 


entitled 
WREATH OF GEMS, GEMS OF SACRED SONG, 

GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 
OPERATIC PEARLS, SHOWER OF PEARLS, (Duets)and SILVER CHORD. 
All of the above are bound uniformly with the instrumental books of the HOME CIRCLE 

SERIES, ard resemble them in containing an immense amouat of viluable music, at one-tenth 
of the *Sheet-music’’ price. Each book costs, in Cloth, $3.00; in Boards, $2.50; and Full Gilt 


(for presents) $4.00. 
Sent post-paid, for the above price. 


0. D & CO, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. ITSON & CO, Boston. 











